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BY THE EDITOR. 


On the summit of Battle Hill, which overlooks 
the harbor of New York, and commands a noble 
seaward view of its environs, the monument of 
the celebrated Pilot, Thomas Freeborn, most ap- 
propriately rises as a beacon to the homebound 
voyager. Like that erected te the memory of 
Mr. Lawrence, it is hallowed as the spontaneous 
tribute of affection ; scarcely less honorable to the 
living than the dead. Such embodiments of gen- 
erous sympathy with what is noble, reflect honor 
on humanity, and make us proud of the social 
organization they illustrate. This monument is 
so admirably given by our artists, that a prac- 
tised eye will comprehend its import at a glance. 
From an appropriate pedestal, emblazoned with 
fouled anchors and inscribed with a brief and 








touching epitaph, arises a sarcophagus, on whose 
facade is seen a basso-relievo of a storm and ship- 
wreck. This forms, in its turn, the pedestal of a 
shaft composed of a capstan, round which are 
coiled three turns of a parted cable, and a main- 
mast gone by the board a few feet above deck. 
Surmounting all these emblems of destruction, in 
the true spirit of the seaman’s inextinguishable 
confidence, stands Hope with her left hand on an 
anchor, her eyes looking upward, and her right 
hand lifted to its utmost elevation, pointing cheer- 
fully to heaven. The beautiful stanzas of Jona- 
than Lawrence, Jr., the subject of our last remarks 
on Greenwood, seem almost the very breathings of 
this spirited and towering form : 


In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 


Are around and above, if thy footing should fail— 
If thine eye should grow dim and thy caution depart— 
“ Look aloft” and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


If the friend who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 

With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 

Should betray thee, when sorrows like clouds are arrayed, 
“ Look aloft” to that frieudship which never shall fade. 


Should the visions which earth spreads in light to thine eye, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 

Then turn, and through tears of repentant regret, 

“ Look aloft” to the sun that is never to set. 


Should they who are dearest—the son of thy heart— 
The wife of thy bosom—in sorrow depart, 

“ Look aloft” from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 
To that soil where “affection is ever in bloom.” 


And oh! when Death comes in terrors, to cast 
His fears o’er the future, his pall o’er the past, 
In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart 
And a smile in thine eye, “ Look aloft” and depart ! 
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Though the life of the fearless Pilot is as fluc- 
tuating and as changeful as the billowy sea which 
he has made his element, there are few records 
to perpetuate its memories. Although the ex- 
citing incidents of his career have each, as it 
swells up from the tide of time, a momentary 
brightness, they appear to roll on as undistin- 
guishably as the waves of ocean; and his whole 
life appears, on retrospect, almost as unimpres- 
sioned as the slumbering sea. The subject of the 
present notice was born in the city of New York, 
October 7th, 1808. Nothing peculiar marked his 
youth until he left school at the age of fifteen, and 
became an apprentice to acquire the art and 
mystery of the Pilot. Here his bold and gener- 
ous disposition soon displayed itself in feats of 
daring and acts of magnanimity. No peril could 
appall his resolutioa—no amount of self-sacrifice 
repress his warm philanthropy. With a sove- 
reign contempt for mere foolhardiness, he yet 
ventured, in the discharge of his professional duty, 
to the very verge of rashness—and his earnest 
sympathy with suffering was ever uttering itself 
in a whole-souled liberality, that scorned the 
couasels of a worldly prudence. His strength, 
activity and skill enabled hiny to surmount many 
perils, that would have been fatal to one less efii- 
cient, and he several times escaped very narrow- 
ly from a watery grave; but the duty which he 
deemed imperative, and from which he never 
shrunk, at last involved him irretrievably, and he 
died “in harness,” like a Roman soldier, at his 
post. When about nineteen, he called with 
a brother apprentice, Thomas Webb, to leave a 
pilot on board of the John Linton, Captain Why- 
bray, near the very point which subsequently 
proved so fatal. Two passengers, a Mr. Scott 
and a Mr. Preston, were extremely anxious to 
reach New York as soon as possible, and proposed 
to the young men to take them tu the city. The 
yawl was not very seaworthy, and Fre¢born sug- 
gested that with four men in it, and one of them 
#0 large as Scott, it would be scarcely safe, yet if 
they insisted, he would make the trial. In enter- 
ing the yawl, Scott unfortunately alighted so as 
to start a plank, and in a few minutes the yawl 
filled, leaving them at the mercy of the waves. 
Freeborn caught two oars in the struggle, but im- 
mediately gave one to his brother apprentice, 
bidding him be of good courage and hold on till 
they should be picked up. Poor Webb, however, 
was unable to endure the chill and fury of the 
waters, and finding himself exhausted, said to 
Freeborn, “I am going, Tom, God bless you,” and 
wentdown. The oar, fortunately, floated to Free- 
born, and with the two, he managed to sustain 
himeelf until relieved. Scott went down before 
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Webb, but Preston, encouraged by Freeborn, stil] 


| survives, attributing his life to the resolution 
_ which was inspired by the counsel and example 
of the youthful pilot. 








On the 4th of March, 1840, he was even nearer 
death than this. The boat, in which he was bat 
tling almost with the very breakers, foundered 
just within Cape May, and he could only save 
himself by swimming a long distance through a 
furious and almost freezing sea; he reached the 
beach, but so exhausted and benumbed, that he 
was washed to and fro by the surf, in a state of 
insensibility, when his friends found him and 
drew him out. On the 14th Feb. 1846, at the 
commencement of a tremendous gale, he was put 
on board the ship John Minturn, off the coast of 
New Jersey. It was his custom usually to doff 
his sea-dress for a better, ere he left his boat; 
but it was so rough on this occasion, that he took 
his valise with him to make this change on board 
the ship: he immediately went below for that 
purpose, and was not inactive, but the gale had 
increased so fearfully in the brief interval, that 
when he came on deck, he almost despaired at 
ence of being able to save the ship. Searcely a 
sail did he attempt to make that was not blown 
into ribbons ; and notwithstanding the night was 
spent in efforts to avert her fate, the ship was 
early the next day a helpless wreck. Finding all 
attempts to wear off shore entirely abortive, 
about half-past nine he squared away with his 
tattered sails, for the only point that seemed to 
promise the possibility of saving life. The ship 
struck upon the outer bar, and at the very second 
plunge the keel was broken. She held together. 
however, many hours; and as the beach was 
very near, Freeborn encouraged the despairing 
crew and passengers to expect relief. But such 
was the violence of the tempest, and so inefficient 
were the means adopted for their rescue, that al- 
most every soul on board was lost. 

Stranded in the midst of a wintry sea, which 
made a fair breach over her, her ill-fated inmates 
were drenched with a perpetual shower of liquid 
ice, and one after another froze to death upon her 
deck. The female passengers clung around 
Freeborn for protection; and he generously dis- 
tributed among them the scarf he wore around 
his neck, his gloves, and his armlets, till at last, 
hardy as he was, he too became a victim to the 
cold ; and when the vessel went to pieces proba- 
bly went down a frozen corse. The interest his 
fate excited is the highest eulogy that could be 
pronounced upon the nobleness of his disposition, 
and the respect his skill and energy had inspired. 
The recovery of his remains was not effected for 
several days after the wreck occurred; but no 
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expressing their condolence with the smitten rela- 


tives, and uniting in the erection of the monument | 


which perpetuates his memory. So generous a 


spirit was very naturally prominent in enter- 


time was lost thereafter, by his many friends, in , 


prises of benevolence. He was a member of | 


one of the associations of Odd Fellows, organized 
for the relief of suffering brethren. The resolu- 
tions, uttering their affectionate regard for him 


and sympathy with the bereaved family, are so | 


tersely and feelingly expressed, that we cannot 
resist the pleasure of presenting a portion of 
them to our readers. 

“Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, in his 
wise Providence, to remove from dmong us, in 
the full vigor of his life, health, and hopes, our 
beloved brother, Thomas Freeborn, in whom were 
recognized those virtues which can alone win the 
hearts of men; whose social intercourse was 
marked by deep sincerity and sympathy in the 
sorrows, afflictions, and misfortunes, as well as in 
the successes and joys of others ; and who, in all 
his life and conduct, was actuated by the purest 
principles ofa feeling heart, therefore, 

“Resolved, That while we mourn his loss for 
society at large, of which he was a valued and 
useful member, and in whose cause his life was 
offered upas a sacrifice, while nobly struggling in 
the performance of his severe and arduous duty 
for the safety of others, we also mourn the loss 
of a brother, foremost in the work of charity, and 
prominent in every benevolent and humane 
enterprise. 


“Resolved, That while we deeply deplore the | 


loss of one so unselfish in his nature, and so be- 


nevolent in acts of goud, we, his surviving breth- | 


ren, regard him an example worthy of our high- 
est esteem and most assiduous imitation.” 

The following is an extract from the note com- 
municating the resolutions to his mother: 


—— 
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” Knickerbocker Lodge, No. 23, LO of O, F.) 
New York, March 5, 1846, \ 
“ Mrs. Frances Frernory : 

“ Dear Madam,—The duty has been assigned, 
me of communicating to you the passage of the 
preceding Resolutions, &c. &e. 

“In discharging this melancholy office, permit 
me, in the name and on behalf of the society, to 
assure you, that in the premature decease of 
your noble son, they mourn the death of one 
whose generous and heroic qualities were univer 
sally admired ; and while they fear to openafresh 
the wound which a son's death must create in a 
mother’s heart, they feel compelled to incur the 
danger of doing even this, rather than omit a 
grateful and sincere tribute to the memory of an 
honored brother. 

“He died with the words of encouragement to 
others warm on his freezing lips. Let us hope 
that such cheering assurances as he gave to those 
whom duty had placed under his care, came to 
him also, at the hour of death, &e. &e. 

“ With great respect, in behalf of the Society, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“Neison Snook.” 


Similar resolutions were passed also by the 
fraternity of Pilots; and every testimony of re- 
spect was rendered at his funeral by an immense 
coucourse of mourning friends, 

Such was Freeborn the Pilot. He was one of 
“ NaTURE’S NOBLEMEN,” whom admirable qualities 
invest with dignity in every walk of life; and 
whose career is always radiant as the bright 
track of a shooting star. Long may his tower- 
ing monument allure the eye of his survivors to 
aspire, like him, to greatness; and repose at last 
upon an elevation to which all men look up with 
generous homage : 
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Wuen the ocean-worn bark nears the coveted shore, 


How welcome the boat with its snowy white wings, 
Which comes to assure us the voyage is o'er, 
And dove-like the Pilot an olive leaf brings. 


How merry the ring of his loud “ Ship-a-hoy,” 
How thrills ev'ry heart with his tidings of home ; 
As he bids the sail swell—swell our bosoms with joy, 


And sparkle our spirits as sparkles the foam. 
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And when ’mid the rage of the pitiless storm, 
The minute gun's pealing our knell o’er the wave, 
How beams every eye as the valorous form 
Of the Pilot appears in the life-boat to save. 








Brave, generous Pilot, though rugged thy way 
Amid the fierce surges and storms of the deep, 

Ten thousand warm bosoms shall gratefully pray, 
That Heaven in safety thy pinnace may keep. 


And at last when, thy voyage of life being o’er, 
Thy tempest-toss'd bark seeks a haven of rest, 

Be an angel thy pilot, and guide to the shore, 
Where all who delighted in blessing are blessed. 


“THE SPRING HAS FLOWN.” 


BY J. THOMAS SMITH. 


Tux beauteous Spring, so blithe and gay, 
Arrayed as on her bridal day, 
Came on; but she has passed away 

Like leaf untimely sere. 
Each bird’s bright plume, each opening flower, 
Was beautiful as at the hour 
When God displayed creative power, 

And decked them all so fair,— 


And Nature's songsters, full of praise, 

Sent up to Him their simple lays 

In songs of love, as morning’s rays 
Illumed the eastern coast. 

But Spring has flown—her bloom is gone, 

The flowers that in her smiles were born 

By lingering winter winds were torn 
And all their fragrance lost. 


The Summer’s sun upon us cast 
Its withering beams. She too has passed— 
Autumn’s bland smile appears at last, 

But not to bless us long. 
Soon Winter from his throne of snow 
‘er earth his winding-sheet will throw ; 
And winds that into tempests grow 

Will sing a requiem song. 


The Hopes that bloom neath Spring's bright sky, 
When Summer comes all withering lie— 
The winds of Autumn boding sigh, 
“Death’s in the Winter's train.” 
But though Spring’s flowers no more may bloom : 
Though Summer, Autumn, find a tomb ; 
Faith sees, beyond earth’s blight and gloom, 
Heaven's Spring eternal reign. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Srarinc you all the fatigue of a long voyage— 
all the pangs and horrors of sea-sickness—let me 
transport you at once, dear reader, to China, and 
place you in a spacious apartment overlooking the 
beautiful harbor of Macao. Not that I would have 
you at present give more than a glance at those 
rocky isles, rising like immense castles from the 
bosom of the wave, or to the numerous Junks 
and Fast-boats anchored within the bay, or to 
the little Sanpans, bobbing like nut-shells over 
the swelling sea—for all this we shall have time 
enough by-and-by. But first let me draw your 
attention to the tall, dignified personage in black 
velvet small clothes and brocade dressing-gown, 
who with an air so lofty and magisterial, strides 
back and forth the polished floor. This is Don 
José Pedro Hennequez, a Portuguese noble. How 
terribly he frowns—and his eye-balls gleam like 
coals of fire from out their pent, shaggy brows ! 

And the object of so much wrath ¢ 

See—yon demure little damsel reclining upon 
embroidered cushions, carelessly dallying with 
the strings of her guitar! Look at her cheeks, 
rivalling in bloom the roses of Kin-shan—and her 
lipp—but what great wicked eyes the gipsey 
has! Ah, notwithstanding she is trying to ap- 
pear so very grave, it is easy enough to see that 
her little heart is overflowing with mirth or mis- 
chief! This is Dona Jacinta, our great man’s 
only daughter. Like a bronzed statue, behind 
her young mistress, her arms fulded meekly over 
her bosom, stands the duenna. 

The Don wheels suddenly round and fixes his 
eye sternly upon the maiden. ' 

“T heard music last night under your window, 
Dona Jacinta !” 

“ Did you, indeed, dear papa ¢ Oh, why did you 
not awaken me—there is nothing I so much love 
to hear as music by moonlight !” 

“Especially,” adds the Don, sarcastically, “if 
the musician be Senhor Beldare !” 

The glow deepens on the cheeks of the donzel- 
/a—then lifting her eyes demurely to her father, 
she asks with a somewhat saucy smile: 

“And was it Senhor Beldare, then, you heard 
last night, papa ?” 


“Oh, grant me patience !” exclaimed Don José 
stamping his foot angrily—* was it Senhor Bel- 
dare /—you know it was—for did I not hear your 
window softly open—did I not see you bending 
from it—aye, and throw the Senhor a flower! Ah 


que beliza, Senhora—how shameful! Does the 


_ pure blood of Hennequez flow in your veins, and 


_ yet you deign to encourage such arrogance! Tell 
| me, degenerate girl, how long have you known 





this daring Senhor ¢” 

“Oh, only since the Governor's ball, dear pa 
pa!” replies the donzella very innocently. 

“The Governor's ball—why, that is three 


| months past !” 





“Si, Senhor.” 

“ And how often since, Senhora Jacinta ¢” 

“ Only at mass, papa, and—and 

“At mass! Hey, Martoline, what does thid 
mean?” cries the Don, turning furiously to the 





duenna. 

“ Ah, Senhor, but he is so bold !” replies Mar 
toline, clasping her crucifix, and devoutly closing 
her eyes. 

“ And where else have you met Senhor Bel- 
dare {—tell me that,’ said the Don, turning 
to his daughter. 

“Dear papa, I cannot remember—can you, Mar 


| toline ?” 


“Tell me, I command you.” 
“ Well, Jet me see,” answers the little donzella, 


assuming a very puzzled air—“once at Reitha 


Bay, you remember, Martoline—then at Dona 


| Panta’s mascarado, when, as I recollect, he never 


left my side—and three, yes, four times in the 
Caza Garden—and——” 
“Am I awake!” exclaims the Don—while, as 


if to test the inquiry, he smites his breast and 
| gnashes his teeth with anger; then approaching 


the damsel he seizes her by the arm, and leading 
her to the window— 

“Senhora,” said he, his voice trembling with 
suppressed rage, “do you see yon convent walls— 
the gloomy walls of Santa Clarat Now, if ever 


_ you dare to look again upon Senhor Beldare, 


| you hear me ?” 


within those walls shall you be immured! De 
. 


“Si, Senhor,” answers Jacinta, with the utmost 


possible coolness. ? 
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Still more irritated at the calmness of his 


daughter, when he thought to frighten her out of 


her wits, Don José now turned his wrath upon 
the poor duenna. e 

“ Ah, traitress—wretch that you are, decamp 
at once—pack off—begone! A pretty watch you 
keep over your mistress—mal te venha—woe to 
you! Away, I tell you, before I tear your old 
eyes out!” 

The trembling ayah falls on her knees, and 
drawing an image of the Virgin from her bosom, 
begins devoutly to tell her beads—while Jacinta, 
clasping her little hands imploringly, cries: 


China, where in due season he arrived, 


“O papa, dear papa, do not send poor Marto- | 


line from me—pray don’t. Ah, I love her so! 
And indeed she has talked to me a great deal 


about it, haven't you, Martoline ¢ O yes, indeed — 


she has—and she perfectly detests Senhor Bel- 


dare, don’t you Martoline /—and it was only to | 


please me—indeed she could not help it, could 


you, Martoline /—have not I been very stubborn, | 


and didn't I make you swear by the Holy Cross 


you would not tell papa? Ah, you know I did.” 


jut Martoline only groans, and wrings her hands 


despairingly. 
The Dan paces the room for a moment, unde- 


> cided, then once more addressing the delinquent | 


duenna : 
“Upon consideration of your long services, I 


willallow you to remain with your young mis- 
tress ; but beware the future—one more offence | 
of this nature, and you will rue the day you were | 


born! And now mark me, Jacinta,” placing his 
hand significantly upon the hilt of his stiletto, 
“this drinks the blood of the Senhor if I again 
find him around these walls. Now, Martoline, 
take your mistress to her chamber—lock the door 
and bring me the key—you stir not thence, Sen- 
hora, again without me! Go!” 

“ Nh, but kiss me once, papa!” and the don- 


zella, her large black eyes swimming in tears, | 


throws her pretty arms around the neck of the 
old Don. Savage as he felt, he could not resist 
the winning caresses of his darling child; strok- 


ing back her raven hair from her brow, he | 


touches it gently with his lips, 

“There—go now, Jacinta.” Then as she left 
the apartment, “ How much she is like her poor 
mother—rest her soul.” 

Now Don Jose Pedro Hennequez was the very 
personification of pride and hauteur—poor as the 
soil—proud as the towering mountains—hard- 
hearted as the rocks around him! Refusing al- 
legiance to Don Miguel during the insurrection in 


Portugal—"I 826-7—he had been obliged to fly in | 


order to preserve his life. With his wife and 
only child, he took passage vessel bound for 





The 
former, however, scarcely survived the voyage, 
leaving the little Jacinta to the kindness of the 
good Martoline, who had accompanied her mis- 
tress in her flight, and who loved the motherless 
little girl as her own soul. 

Tracing back his descent to kings and princes, 
that one of ‘aaa Inglez should aspire to his 
daughter's loveépAvas a crime not to be tolerated; 
but that she should look with favor upon her pre- 
sumptuous suitor, caused the royal blood of the 
proud old Don to curdle with horror! 

Ah, Senhor, you have a hard task before you— 
you must be shrewd, indeed, to outwit a roguish 
young Portuguese maid, and a cunning old ayah. 
Look to it, Don José ! 

When Jacinta, tripping on before the duenna, 
reached her chamber, she threw herself upon a 
divan and burst into a merry fit of laughter, even 
while the tears trickled down her cheeks—as the 
sun bursting through an April cloud. 

“Now the Virgin keep me—what does the 
child laugh at!” exclaimed Martoline. “One 
would think we had enough to do to weep and 
tremble before the anger of my mad master, the 
Don, without spending time in laughter! Dear 
me, I shall never recover from my fright! Come, 
Senhora, I must lock you up—your papa is terri- 
ble !” 

“ Yes, dear Martoline, you may close your bird- 
cage in a moment; but how vexed poor papa is! 
A nun—do you think, Martoline, that he would 
send me to Santa Clara—make a nun of me? 
Heaven forbid !” 

The ayah crossed herself. 

“Don’t speak so, my darling Senhora—better 
be a holy nun than——” 

“To be in love! was that what you would say ! 
Ah, how can I help it! Look here,” drawing a 
miniature from her bosom, “see what a noble 
young Senhor—what beautiful eyes—ah, they 
are in my heart and I cannot drive them away 
But, horror ! even now he may be in danger from 
papa’s wrath. Dear Martoline, you must see him— 
yes, you must tell him never to speak to me 
again—will you—will you, Martoline ?” 

“To be sure I will—the poor young Senhor! It 
were a shame he should come toharm. Take 
courage, I will find a way to warn him of his 
danger—yes, yes, poor young man |” 

“Quick, quick, then, good Martoline—here 1s 
your shawl—there now, fly.” 

Throwing her shawl over her head in the style 
pecuKar to Portuguese women, the ayah, first kiss- 
ing her young lady, doubly locked the chamber 
door and handed the key to Don José, still impa- 
tiently pacing the saloon. 
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“Where now, woman!” he cried angrily, ob- | 


serving she was about to go forth. 


' 


“To the church of Santo Antonio, to pray for- 


iv ISS sy 7 in t”? 
ziveness of the Holy Virgin! 
“(o, then.” 


And Martoline, more closely wrapping the | 


-hawl around her, was soon thridding her way 


among the motley crowd on the Praya Granda. 
By degrees she hastened her speed, until, as she | 
reached the termination of the Praya, it had be- 


come almost a run, 

“ Hi-yah, that have queer fashion!” quoth a 
Chinaman, rubbing his shoulder as she rushed vi- 
olently past him. 


“ O que ha—what’s the matter, my old beauty !” | 


exclaimed a Portuguese soldier. 


“ Gare, gare, sacré!” cried a little Frenchman, | 
striving to recover his equilibrium as she pushed | 


past. 


But the ayah, unheeding the confusion she 
caused, slackened not her speed until she drew | 
near the romantic ledge of rocks, whereon stands | 


St. Franeis Fort. 


Hardly had she turned the | 


point when a handsome young midshipman sprang | 
to her side. 

“The Senhora—ah, good Martoline, why is my | 
beloved Jacinta not with you!” 

“ Ah, Senhor, the Dona bids me say you must | 


never speak to her again!” 
“How—what! Ah, you afe joking—yes, I 
see—you smile.” 


“Smile, indeed! a pretty reason have I to | 
smile. Holy Mother! almost choked to death | 
by a furious old Don, and then turned out of*) 


ed 


doors—smile, indeed 


“What do you mean? Ah, has the Don discoy- | 


ered i 


“Yes, Senhor Beldare, the Don has discovered 
all—and your mistress goes to yonder convent— 
and my life is not worth a moida—and if a cer- 
tain young Senhor is again heard thrumming a 
guitar under the window of a certain Senhora, he 
may chance to meet a dagger’s point, that’s 
all !” 





“But who has betrayed us, woman—tell me 


who has dared—answer me !” cried Beldare, seiz- 
ing Martoline by the arm. 


“ Ah, I understand—very well, I can go—yes, | 
yes, this is all my reward, is it --I who have been | 


so faithful—I who have perilled my soul—I who | 


have Y 


“Stop, stop, good Martoline, forgive me—I did 


not mean it. Ono, pardon me; I am so distract- 
ed I know not what I do or say !” 

“It is you, young sir, who have betrayed us,” 
continued the ayah. “In spite of my remon- 


} 


‘ 
! 


| 


strances you would come last night under the | 





windows of the jealous old Don—he saw you— 
yes, yes, and he saw my mistress too!” 

“ How unlucky ! 
Beldare ; “and what says my dear angel—what 
says Jacinta ?” 


What is to be done!” cried 


“Oh, she is very much pleased !” 

“Pleased? Jacinta pleased {” 

“ Yes, if one may judge from her laughing ; for 
when I locked her up she was merry as a cricket.” 

“ Locked her up, Martoline! And is Don Jose 
so cruel then !/—my poor Jacinta!” 

“Si, Senhor, he is a perfect savage. Yes, I 
turned the key upon the dear little soul, and then 
ran off, at her request, to tell you the news; but 
my faith, vou do not seem so well pleased !” 

“This will not do, Martoline ; we must contrive 
some way to elude the vigilance of the Don.” 

“ Well, well, courage, Senhor. I will meet you 
here to-morrow—what shall I tell my sweet young 
mistress? Othe saints, I have such a head—I 
had quite forgotten she bid me tell you 
Hist—al:-h, is not that my master !” 

And the old ayah hastily retreated, just ag 
the palankeen of Don José Pedro Hennequez, 
borne by four stout coolies, passed on towards St. 
Francis Fort. 


CHAPTER IL. 


A week has passed, and poor little Jacinta 


droops like a newly-imprisoned bird of the wild 


wood. 

“Bvt she will die, Senhor! She is so pale— 
look at her eyes! alas, they are no longer the 
charming eyes of my young mistress!” exclaims 
the duenna, pleadingly. 

Ths old Don puffs and whiffs away at his hoo- 
kah perfectly unconcerned. 

“A little air, Senhor—one little stroll to the 
Campo, Senhor, to bring back the roses and the 
smiles |” 

“ () diabo—tira-te da minha precenca—get out 
of my sight!” quoth the Don. Then stealing a 
look at Jacinta, who, with her hands clasped in 
her lap, and her beautiful eyes cast down, looks, 
indeed, very unlike his own joyous little Jacinta, 
he is somewhat startled—lays down his hookah— 
pours out a glass of wine—drinks it, and then 
approaching the Senhora : 

“Ah, you must not be so grave, mimoso—dlar- 
ling—come, what will make you smile? Ah! 
now I know very well what will please you. 
Yes, yes—run, Martoline, to the bazaar, and order 
hither the richest goods for your young mistrese, 
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u shall have a new dress, fit for the 


Yes, yes, yo 
queen !” 

In vain Jacinta shakes her little head; the 
ayah has already hastily set forth on her mis- 
sion. 

Almost at the door she meets Beldare—how 
fortunate ! and—but we shall see. 

Now the good Martoline loved Jacinta as she 
did her own soul—yes, and better—for she would 
even defy the pains of purgatory to serve her. 
The gallant midshipman, too, stood high in her 
favor; and more than this, old and wrinkled as 
she now was, she still had vivid recollections of a 
certain brave young soldier in her own fair Lis- 
bon, who, but for the chances of war, might have 
been her husband,—and so she had not the heart 
to contradict the whims of two such unhappy 
lovers. 

In a little while Martoline came back, rejoic- 
ing in her success. 

“ Ah, Senhor, I have found the most beautiful 
goods in Hean-shan—such silks—such satins—it 
will do your little heart good to look upon them, 
Senhora !” 

“ Pshaw !” exclaims the impatient Don. “ Don't 
stand talking then—where are they ?” 

“Tere, Senhor,” as a Chinese merchant, fol- 
lowed by several coolies, bearing bales of goods, 
entered the apartment. 

Don José haughtily returned the salute of the 
merchant; and then, as if deeming the business 
too unimportant for his notice, walked to the 
veranda, and taking a telescope endeavored to 
make out the colors of a large ship, just within 
the offing, and towards which many little san- 
pans were already swiftly sculled by their female 
navigators, 

At a sign from their master the coolies spread 
out their merchandise before the donzella. Ah, 
she must indeed be unhappy when such charming 
fubrics fail to arouse her! Piece after piece of the 
most gorgeous satins, from the pearly white to the 
imperial yellow, are unrolled before her ; yet still 
the little maiden shakes her head, and motions 
the stupid coolies away. At length the Chinese 
merchant himself condescends to approach the 
Fanqua, (foreign devil,) and drawing from his ea- 
pacious sleeve a splendid piece of embroidery, 
rests it upon the divan on which her eyes are so 
pertinaciously cast down. In doing this he suf- 
fers his hand, on which sparkles a beautiful ring, 
to remain, for a moment, upon the costly fabric. 
Ah, now—now—the blood mounts to her pallid 
cheek—now her drooping eye-lids uplift their 

jetty curtains, and their glorious orbs shine forth. 
“ Guarda-se !—forbear,my pet!” whispers Marto- 
line, fearing her young mistress will betray all by 








her emotion. Jacinta timidly raises her eyes and 
meets the fond impassioned gaze of her lover! 
For one moment her little hand rests in his. 
“ ('uarda-se !” again whispers Martoline, for the 
stately old Don now approaches. 

“ Beautiful — beautiful!” exclaims Jacinta, 
springing up, and holding the rich goods before 
her,—“O papa, was there ever anything more 
charming ?” 

“Ho—ho, mimoso, said I not well I knew 
what would please you? By the mass, this Chi- 
nese merchant possesses more potent charms than 
all the doctors of physic.” 

“Ah yes, papa!” cried Jacinta, smiling and 
blushing, and turning her eloquent eyes upon her 
lover. 

“Si,” said the pretended merchant, gravely 
drawing forth his fan, and waving it coolly back 
and forth. 

“Ah, show me a young donzella who cannot 
be cured by a handsome new gown, and you will 
produce the eighth wonder!” continued Don José. 

“Othe saints—nsy master is so droll!” ex- 
claims the ayah. “ And will the Senhora choose 
a dress from this pattern ?” 

“T will have this or none,” answered the 
damsel. 

The Don pats her naughty little head, so full 
of mischief, and goes to the window to count out 
his rials. The lover tenderly embraces his mis- 
tress; Martoline is ready to swoon with fright; 
the coolies smile disdainfully at barbarian fash- 
ions ; and finally imprinting a kiss upon the rosy 
lips of Jacinta, Beldare disappears just as Don 
José turns around. 

“Tey, where is the Chinese merchant ?” 

“ Gone, papa.” 

“Gone—without his money ! here, Senhor Long 
tail Chang-yang, ran after your master, and_ tell 
him Don José Pedro Hennequez will henceforth 
honor him with his custom.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Ah, if the Senhora could only go to mass *” 


says Martoline, devoutly crossing herself. 

“To mass, ha!” exclaims the Don, casting a 
withering look upon the old duenna. “ Yes, I 
dare say, it would be very fine—very fine, ha !” 
“ Si, Senhor.” 

“Very pleasant to meet Senhor Inglez by the 


way—ha! Ah! you don't deceive me again. 


| (Here Martoline lifts up her hands with horror 
‘at an insinuation so groundless.) 


“ No—no 
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the Senhora needs confession, we will send for 
holy Father Anselmo.” 

“Ah, Senhor, in vain I have begged, with 
tears in my eyes, that she would send for his 
reverence; but the child is so obstinate that 
she declares she will never confess unless she 
goes to the confessional.” 

“Does she so? Ah, the blood of the Hennequez 
could never bear opposition; she is a true scion 
after all. 


her in mattersso sacred! Well, well, Martoline, 


tell your young mistress I will accompany her to- | 


morrow morning to Santa Joseph.” 


“ Ah, now the dear child will be so happy!” | 


cries Martoline, hurrying off. 

At an early hour the Don, linking the arm of 
Jacinta tightly within his own, as if afraid she 
would escape him, descends to the court, where, 
from the “go-downs,” the old duenna joins them, 
and the three proceed up the Praya Granda; first 
Don José, with th young Senhora, and then 
Martoline, following close behind. 

“No looking around, if you please, Senhora !” 
exclaimed the Don, perceiving Jacinta rather 
anxiously glancing behind her. “No, no—ah, 
you may pass to the front, Madam Martoline ; I 
know you—you won't deceive me again—do you 
hear?” 

“Si, Senhor.” 

“Hey! what! you croak like a frog !” 


“Ah, papa, poor Martoline has such a shock- | 


ing cold!” said Jacinta. 


“She has, has she? well, she need not loiter | 


behind. Pass on, Itell you. Eh, you stride like 
agrenadier. Yes, pass on—there, take your mis- 
tress’s arm—lI will follow you. By the mass, I 
will watch you—no peeping into corners—no 
sissing hands—that I promise you !” 

The ayah was seized with a dreadful fit of 
coughing, poor soul, just as the little donzella took 
herarm; and even Jacinta seemed slightly con- 
vulsed—for coughing, like gaping, is said to be 
contagious. 

“My charmer—my dearest Jacinta, am I in- 
deed so blest !” whispers Martoline ; who, as it 
appeared, had not only a bad cold, but evidently 
avery fine pair of whiskers. 


“Holy Virgin, how I tremble! What will be- 


me of us, dear Frederick, if papa should dis- 
over you ?” 

“Fear not, dear Jacinta, I shall act the duenna 
{0 perfection. Now listen to me—turn your 
head the other way—I have much, my beloved 
zirl, tosay to you. I have a plan, which r 

“Hey, what plot are you conjuring now!” ex- 
claimed Don José, giving the poor duenna a poke 
with his cane. “Keep your heads further apart.” 





Now the saints forbid I should thwart | 


| 
{ 











“Si, Senhor. O the saints, Senhor!” cried 


| the duenna, rubbing her side. 


“ Yes, dear papa, I was only saying how happy 
I am—it seems so delightful to breathe the fresh 
air again!’’ says Jacinta, while her little hand 


| nestles in that of her lover. 


They soon reached the church. Down on her 
knees went the pretty little Senhora—down on 
her knees close by her side went the old ayah— 
and down on his knees in an adjoining slip went 
Don José. Alas for the two first—I much fear, 
instead of their prayers to the saints, they were 
repeating love passages! No doubt both were 
wonderfully edified by their devotions, and ena- 
hled more patiently to undergo the close vigilance 
of the Don on their way home—which by the 
way they no sooner reached than, driving them up 
stairs, he very coolly turned the key upon them ! 
no doubt congratulating himself that through 
his watchfulness his daughter had been prevented 
from holding any intercourse with her lover! 

But what man-trap ever caught a duenna! 

No sooner had Don José, exceedingly well 
satisfied, betaken himself to his books than Mar- 
toline found means to liberate the young mid- 
shipman from his pretty prison, where doubtless 
he would have been content to remain furever— 
but not before they had together arranged as 
pretty a plot as ever came into the heads of wil- 
ful lovers ! 

It was now the donzella’s cue to cast away lit- 
tle by little that triste air which had rested so 
unnaturally upon her arch roguish face. By 
degrees her guitar gave forth livelier strains, and 
the sweet voice of its mistress was more frequent- 
ly heard carolling the most charming little ditties-— 
nay, the old Don even caught her one day dancing 
like any little fairy, while the duenna thrummed 
away upon an old harpsichord ! . 

He was overjoyed—the change was surprising. 
Ah, after all her love for Senhor Beldare was no 
more than her love for her monkey! What hap- 
piness ! and the old Don chuckled and rubbed his 
hands with delight. What added to his security 
was that for several weeks nothing had been seen 
or heard of the dangerous midshipman—not a 
serenade had once disturbed his night slumbers— 
nor in fact could the closest scrutiny of lynx-eyed 
jealousy detect the least cause for alarm. 

And so Don José unbarred the door of the cage, 
and once more the little bird flew merrily around 
the old mansion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


About this time a dashing foreigner made his 
appearance on the fashionable parade-ground at 
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Macao. Two tall Caffres, with faces as black and 


shining as lumps of anthracite, one bearing a fan, | 


the other an umbrella, followed close at his heels, 
and behind these came four coolies supporting a 
richly decorated palankeen, that their master 
might ride should the humor seize him. No one 
knew who he was or whence he came ; but wher- 
ever he appeared he attracted universal observa- 
tion. At any rate he was evidently a person of 
high rank. He was always splendidly attired, 
while the hauteur of his manners rivalled even 
those of Don José Pedro Hennequez, universally 
acknowledged to be the most arrogant man in 
Macao. 

Many bright eyes glanced through the closed 
jalousies of the foreign residents as this elegant 
stranger sauntered day by day leisurely up and 
down the Praya, and even Dona Jacinta, fickle it 
would seem as the breeze which kissed her cheek, 
was now more frequently at the open window 
than beseemed the prudent usage of Portuguese 
donzellas, and it must have been this which em- 
boldened the stranger to turn his gaze more per- 
tinaciously in that direction, flattered doubtless 
by the tell-tale blush which stole over the cheek 
of the maiden at this distinction. 

One day, with an air of more than usual pom- 
posity, Don José came home and first ordered a 
sumptuous repast to be got in readiness—second, 
step by step, stately and slow, ascended to the 
chamber of his daughter—and thirdly, announced 
with great ostentation that Don Lopez Mendez 
Fernandez Caminha would do him the honor to 
sup with him ! 

“ And who is this Don Lopez Caminha, papa ?” 
asks Jacinta, raising her sparkling eyes from her 
embroidery. 

“Such curiosity in a young person is not be- 
coming,” haughtily answers the Don. “But know 
then he is a person of rank high in the service of 
our present sovereign, and is now in China on 
diplomatic affairs. He could hardly overlook 
one,’ continued the Don, drawing himself up, 
“ whose name, as he assures me, fame has so often 
sounded in his ears, and he therefore esteems 
himself privileged to demand my friendship 
and but further I am not at liberty to state 
at present.” 

“O the saints! I should not wonder if this Don 
Caminha should be the handsome stranger !” 
exclaimed Martoline. 

“ Calle-se—hold your tongue!” cries the Don, 
who in such exalted moments as the present was 
apt in this way to veto all speech from the poor 
duenna. 

“ And recollect, Dona Jacinta,” he continued, “I 
expect you to attire yourself with more than 
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1 ordinary attention to your appearance—I have 





} 
| 








| sure with evident pleasure. 


noticed of late an unbecoming negligence in your 
toilet. If youlack any gew-gaws or finery to set 


_ forth your dress, here is my purse.” 


“O charming—charming—thank you, dear pa- 
pa!” cried Jacinta, tossing and catching the trea- 
“T will have a new 


necklace and new bracelets—yes, and new ear- 


rings, and Martoline, you shall buy me a beautiful 
scarf, and a new petticoat, and I will havea pair 
of little slippers as fine as Madam Panta—and 


” 


“Hey-day! Of what are you talking!” inter- 
rupted the Don. “Do you think you have the purse 
of Fortunatus, that you talk of new necklaces and 
ear-rings, and petticoats and scarfs! Give me 
back my purse, for I see plainly it will soon be no 
more under your management than a piece of 
goat-skin—here are half a dozen rials—there—let 
that content you!” 

And, like a dutiful daughter, to please her 
papa Jacinta did take more than usual pains 
with her toilet ; indeed, never had she been so 
difficult to please—poor Martoline was almost 
beside herself with vexation that her little mis- 
tress would persist in declaring that she never 
looked so ill, when she was very sure she had 
never looked so well ! 

And really, when, leaning on the arm of Don 
José, she at length entered the saloon to be pre- 
sented to their illustrious guest, it would be 
difficult to find a more charming damsel than our 
little Senhora. Certain it was thus thought Don 
Lopez when, bowing low, he pressed the hand of 
Jacinta to his lips with such fervor as crimsoned 
her very temples, and quite delighted the proud 
father. 

She wore a skirt of sea-green silk, not so long 
as to conceal a cunning little foot and ankle, and 
richly embroidered above the hem with sprigs of 
the scarlet fuschsia. This was set off by a little 
bodice or jacket of scarlet velvet cut quite low 
over the bust and shoulders, and fitting to perfec- 
tion her plump Hebe-like figure. The lower edge 
of the bodice was ornamented by a deep frilling 
of rich black lace reaching below the hips, while 
loose full sleeves of the same transparent fabric 
revealed the beautiful symmetry of the fair 


| round arm they shaded. Her neck was without 


ornament save a light gold chain of exquisite 
workmanship, to which was suspended——per- 
haps her crucifix, and in a style quite unusual to 
the Portuguese ladies, she had allowed her glossy 
hair to fall in ringlets over her fair shoulders, 
crowned by a natural wreath of the bright scarlet 
fuschsia, which contrasted beautifully with its 
raven blackness. 
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The ceremony of the first introduction over, the 
young Senhor seemed determined to push his ac- 
quaintance rapidly with the Don's pretty daughter» 
and I must say had no reason to complain of the 
reception he met with. 

« Frailty, thy name is woman !” quoth one who 
read human nature without glasses, and Jacinta, 
I am sorry to say, proved herself a beautiful illus- 
tration of thefact. Else why should she so blush 
and sigh, and cast such bewitching glances from 
her dark eloquent eyes! Surely if she had re- 
membered the poor Senhor Beldare, she would 
have given less encouragement to this bold stran- 
ger. In fact there must have been a peculiar 
fascination about him, for even Don Jose seemed 
quite carried out of his usual stateliness by the 


pleasantries of his guest—one would have thought | 
they had known each other for years; while Mar- 
toline crossed and blessed herself again and again, | 


protesting in the name of all the saints that the 
sweet young Senhor must be some angel in dis- 


guise! At quite a late hour the stranger pre- | 


pares to take leave; and the old Don, with an 
urbanity before unknown, entreats he will soon 


honor them again. Caminha bows, presses the | 


little hand of Jacinta: 

“Have I then your permission, beautiful Sen- 
hora ?” 

And while she suffers him to imprint a kiss 
upon that same little hand, she answers with a 
sweet smile: 

“ Ah, Senhor, I shall be but too happy !” 

No sooner are the flambeaux which flash 
around the palankeen of his guest quenched by dis- 
tance than Don José, embracing his daughter, cries: 


“Now, indeed, am I the happiest of fathers; _ 


for know, mimoso, this same elegant, high-born | 


Don Lopez Mendez Fernandez Caminha has al- 
ready demanded your hand.” 
“ He has, papa ?” 


“ Ah, you need not blush and tremble so, for I | 
perceive, very well, you will not prove a cruel | 


mistress,” 

“ Ah, papa, he is so handsome.” 

“And now,” continued the proud old Don, “I 
shall see you moving in the only circle your birth 
entitles you—in the courts of princes !” 

“Such beautiful eyes! Dear Martoline, tell 
me, did you see with what modesty he begged to 
visit me ?” 

“The Senhor is a perfect love,” answers the 
duenna. 

“I see you are delighted, child ; so sejas de 
Dios—boa noite. God bless you—good night !” 
And kissing the future Dona Caminha, the old 
Don betook himself to his night-couch. 

From that evening the wooing sped rapidly. 


Regularly, at the hour of fifia, the palankeen of 
the Senhor Caminha, followed by the two tall 
Caffres, was set down in the court of Don Jose's 
mansion, where it remained until long after the 
sun had disappeared behind the towering Lappa. 
To tell how these hours were passed ; what ten- 
der words were spoken; how hearts throbbed, 
and eyes glistened ; how the old Don was almost 
beside himself with joy, and how the tongue of 
Martoline, like the din of a waterfall, kept on un- 
ceasing, from morning till night, unchecked even 
by her stern master, would fill pages. But to be 
more brief, I will only say, that in one week from 
the first introduction of the captivating stranger 
to the fickle fair ‘one, the wedding-day was fixed. 

But where, all this time, was Senhor Beldare ? 
We shall soon see ; though I trust his appearance 
before you, dear reader, will not prove as unwel- 
come as it did to Don José, or the coquettish 
donzella, 








CHAPTER V. 


It was a sultry August morning. With half- 
closed eyes, Don José reclines upon a sofa, puff- 
ing his hookah in dreamy forgetfulness ; Jacinta 
has dispatched old Martoline to the bazaar for 
some toys; netting meanwhile a purse, and 
singing to herself some little Portuguese ballad. 
Suddenly a loud shriek is heard from the “go- 
downs,” and the next moment, pale, almost 
breathless, the duenna rushes in. 

“O my dear master, save yourself ; fly, my sweet 
Senhora! Ah, holy Mother preserve us all !” 

“ Diabo—calle-se !—what ails, you? what are 
you talking about, you old fool ?” exclaims the 
choleric Don, thus suddenly disturbed. 

“ Alas, master, that mad young English- 


” 





man 

“ Hey—what (” 

“Yes, Senhor, that terrible Senhor Beldare is 
below, with a drawn sword, and swears he will 
see my young mistress. Oh, Senhor, I told him 
you would kill me if I let him come up; and he 
swore he would kill me if I did not. And—— 
Ah-h-h! Jesu shield me, here he is!” And with 
aloud scream, Martoline ran behind her young 
mistress, and falling on her knees, audibly re- 
peated a pater noster. 

Don José started to his feet as Beldare uncere- 
moniously entered the apartment. 

“How dare you thus intrude upon the privacy 
of a Portuguese nobleman? Not one step further, 
as you value your life—begone, Senhor !” 

But Beldare, very coolly bowing to the enraged 





old gentleman, said : 
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“ My business, Sire, is with your daughter, not 
you !” 

“Leave the room, Dona Jacinta; this presum - 
ing fellow needs chastisement !” cries Don Jose, 
But, ere the Senhora could rise from her seat, 
Beldare, thrusting aside the excited Don, was 
already at her feet. 

“Dearest Jacinta, restore me to life and love! 
Lift up those beautiful eyes, and assure me, my 
beloved one, that you are still mine; that no 
Don Caminha is soon to claim this dear hand.” 

“Have you heard so, Senhor?” carelessly de- 
mands the damsel. 

“Heavens, do I dream! Why that chilling 
tone ? Why cast such looks of scorn on him from 
whom you so lately vowed no earthly power 
should separate you? Tell me, is not your faith 
already plighted to me ?” 

“Really, Senhor, I quite forget!” replies Ja- 
cinta, picking the leaves from a beautiful camelia. 

“Dear me, Senhor Beldare,” cried Martoline, 
looking over her mistress’s shoulder, “ the Dona 
Jacinta has so many lovers, it were a miracle, I 
am sure, if she could remember.” 

“Ha, cockatrice, are you there?” exclaimed 
Beldare, springing to his feet. 

“Ah-h-h! keep him off—keep him off—the 
mad young man will kill me!” screams Martoline. 

“He will do no such thing,” said Jacinta. 
“Won't you sit down, Senhor? you look heated ; 
a glass of sherbet, or sangaree,—or shall I play 
for you—let me see, tira la re tirella? Yes, that, 
I believe, was a favorite air of yours. Martoline, 
hand me my guitar.” 

Inthe meanwhile the old Don had armed him. 
self with a pistol, and now stood ready to blow the 
midshipman’s brains out at any fitting moment. 

“Don't vex yourself, dear papa,” continued 
Jacinta, turning to her father. “Sit down, do; it 
Pray compose yourself, 
and let us hear what Senhor Beldare would say, 
for he seems evidently suffocating.” 

For some moments Beldare pacea back and 
forth the room, striving to quell his emotions ; at 
length, once more approaching his cruel mistress, 
he said: 

“Jacinta, cruel as you now are, that you once 
loved me I will believe. Witness those happy 
hours we have passed rambling through the fer- 
tile Campo! and that blissful moment when, be- 
neath yon rock-crowned summit, you first owned 


is really quite amusing. 


your love !” 

“ What a memory the Senhor has, Martoline. 
I had quite forgotten !” 

“ Ha, is it so then! Are you so lost'to all 
truth—all justice! Was it for this I yielded to 
the entreaties of your vile duenna—~" 


| 
} 
} 
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| 
| 
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| sought your presence 


Don José 


“O the saints !” 
“And in the garb of a Chinese merchant 


” 





“ Hey—what—a Chinese merchant!” mutters 





“That I might gaze upon your beauty, and 
once more press the hand I then fondly thought 
to call my own? Was it for this I perilled my 
life, walking by your side to mass——” 

“To mass—what do I hear!” exclaimed Don 
José 

“ Disguised as your duenna ?” 

In vain poor Martoline here raised her finger 
to her lips; made the most distressing contor- 
tions; beseeching, by every possible sign, that 
Senhor Beldare would not betray her to her an- 
gry master. But finding her pantomime un- 
heeded, she cast one frightened look upon the old 
Don, and rushed from the room. 

“ You certainly did take a great deal of trouble, 
Senhor,” replied Jacinta, provokingly; “it was 
excellent pastime.” 

Pale with rage, Don José stood before his 
daughter. 

“ Dona Jacinta, what is this I have just heard t 
Answer me, is this so ?” 

“So the Senhor says, papa; only have a little 
patience, and I can explain all.” 

“T know not,” continued Beldare, “ what 
tempts me to snatch you from a fate which, 
should you wed the pretended Caminha, would 
give me all the revenge I couldask. Yet, re- 
spect for you, Sire, (turning to the Don,) compels 
me to unmask the traitor. Know then there is 
no such person as Don Lopez Mendez Fernandez 
Caminha! He who bears that name, and has the 
assurance to claim alliance with your noble house, 
is but a base impostor—aye, an impostor !” 

“How dare you assert such calumny against 
that illustrious person—you! Would that the 
noble Don were here, to chastise such insolence !” 
exclaimed Don José. 

“T can pardon this insulting language, Sire, as 
I acknowledge that in many things I have already 
deceived you; but in this, Don José, I deceive 
younot. I again repeat, Caminha is an impos- 
tor.” 

“My dear Lopez an impostor! the idea is too 
absurd,” said Jacinta. “ Why, papa, this Senhor 
might as well try to convince you that I am ac- 
cessory to the imposition ; and that, surely, you 
could not believe !” 

“ Nevertheless, Senhora, it is no less true.” 

“Prove it, then, Senhor Beldare; we must 
have strong evidence, ere we can credit aught 
against one who, I am happy to say, will soon 
rceeive my hand.” 
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and gave her a hearty kiss; whirled the old 








“Lady, you are cruel! yet trust me, I can ; 
prove what I have asserted, and that too in the 
presence of the impostor himself,—but on one 
condition.” 

“Name it!” thundered the Don; “for your 
impudence taxes reward !”’ 

“J will merely ask you to sign this paper, 
Sire,” replied Beldare; “by which you bind 
yourself to bestow upon me the hand of your 
daughter, Dona Jacinta, in marriage, if I con- 
vince you of the truth of my statements : name- 
ly, that Don Caminha, as he calls himself, is an 
impostor.” 

It would be impossible to describe the conster- 
nation of Don José, at a demand so outrageous. 

“ By all the saints, this boldness passes belief!” 

“Tt is inconceivable, papa!” 

“ Was there ever such an audacious—— ?” 

“Never, papa!” 

“ Will you sign the paper, Don José ?” said Bel- | 
dare, presenting it to the horrified Don. | 

“ T will cut my right hand off sooner.” | 

“Dona Jacinta, I appeal to you.” 
“Why so,Senhor? I am perfectly willing to | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





marry Don Caminha, even should you convince 
me he is no Don—so you see you would only 
take a great deal of unnecessary trouble—ha, | 
ha, ha! what a joke. Do, dear papa, sign the | 
paper ; it can do no harm, and when the meeting | 
takes place between Lopez and this modest | 
youth, it will give us infinite mirth; sign the pa- 
per, papa. Martoline—Martoline, bring hither 
my escritoire—and—we may want you as a wit- 
ness—what an idea—as a witness that my hand 
may possibly be claimed by Senhor Beldare !” 

“Senhora, are you crazy? Are you mad!” 
broke forth Don José indignantly; “would you 
have the name of Hennequez to such a paper as | 
that! would you have me affix my honorable | 
signature to conditions such as this vile calumni- 
ator claims !” 

“Do so, papa,” whispered Jacinta; “it can 
make no difference, and there is no other way of 
ridding ourselves of this mad man: just look at 
his eyes; I declare they absolutely terrify 
me !” 

Finally, after great persuasion on the part of 
Jacinta, the old Don suffered himself to be pre- 
vailed on, and signed the paper. 

Beldare could not restrain his rapture ; he did 
indeed act like a madman! First he seized the 
old gentleman’s hand and squeezed and kissed it 
a dozen times; then caught Jacinta to his bosom 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


duenna half across the room; and flew down 
stairs, and out of the house, ere one of the three 
recovered from their amazement ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The day appointed for the nuptials of the Sen- 
hora with Don Caminha arrived, and, strange to 
say, nothing had been heard from Beldare since 
that eventful morning. 

Don Caminha to be sure was in a terrible rage 
when informed of the base charge the young mid- 
shipman had made against him. He swore he 
would bury his poniard to the very hilt in the 
heart of the wretch, should he dare cross his path! 
Such fearful threats might have reached the ears 
of Senhor Beldare—most probably they did; at 
any rate he did not appear to make good his 
assertions ; and so the preparations for the wed- 
ding went on as though nothing had happened. 

The proud old Don drew heavily upon his 
purse, that the adornments of the fair bride, as 
also the entertainments, should be such as would 
do honor to his noble son-in-law. All the luxuries 
therefore to be found in Macao, or procured from 
Canton, were provided to grace the supper, while 
a splendid ball was to close the festivities of the 
evening. 

The guests, a numerous company, were all 
assembled, and the fair bride herself, looking 
most charmingly, as of course all brides do, 
awaited the arrival of the bridegroom. “ Ah, he 
is coming!” “The Don Caminha comes!” is 
whispered, as a blaze of light streams down the 
Praya, borne by the attendants of the illustrious 
Don. 

Jacinta appears greatly agitated—she is pale— 
she trembles. The Compredore throws wide the 
doors of the saloon—Don José, in a rich suit of 
crimson velvet sparkling with jewels, advances 
with great dignity to weleome his son-in-law, 
and enters Senhor Beldare in naval uniform, 
followed by several officers of rank well known 
to the Don! | 

Bowing around with the utmost grace, Beldare 
advances and takes the little hand Jacinta trem- 
blingly extends to him, and then leading her to 
her father says respectfully : 

“ Honored Senhor, I claim my bride !” 

“What does this mean!” exclaimed the Don, 
almost stupefied with wonder. “Let go that 
lady’s hand!” 

“ Never, until she is my wife 
firmly. ; 

“Ha! do you presume so far then?” said Don 
José; “then thus do I silence such boldness !” 
drawing as he spoke a dagger from his bosom. 

For a moment all was confusion—the ladies 
screamed, while the gentlemen gathered hastily 
around the furious old Don. 

“Hold!” exclaimed Beldare, calmly pushing 





” 


replied Beldare 
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aside the weapon already aimed at his breast. 
“Tam here by your own permission, sire ; nay, 
with the not unwilling consent, as 1 trust, of this 
dear girl: a moment more, Senhor; I would ask 
you in the presence of this company if you did 
not bind yourself to give me the hand of your 
daughter, provided I could prove Don Caminha 
an impostor ?” 

“That I was weak enough,” replied Don José, 
struggling with his passion, “to affix my signa- 
ture to some such contract, I acknowledge— 
although, by the mass, I am as well convinced 
now as then of your inability to prove a charge 
so heinous! Go, therefore—or stay, and meet 
the vengeance of Don Caminha, who must be 
even now at the door !” 

“J, sire, am Don Caminha !” 

“ You—ho—ho—by the mass, gentlemen, this 
really grows amusing !” 

“I tell you, sire, I am no other than Don Lopez 
Mendez Fernandez Caminha ; an impostor, you 
may credit me, being in my own individual 
capacity simply the unpretending Frederick Bel- 
dare, midshipman on board his majesty’s ship . 





as these gentlemen, my excellent friends and supe- 
rior officers, can attest. But here is one whose 
word you cannot doubt ; speak then for me, my 
sweet Jacinta.” 

But now that the deception she had practised 
upon her kind, though stern old father, had 
reached its crisis, Jacinta was overwhelmed with 
grief and penitence. Unable to utter one word 
as she met the glance of that injured parent, she 
fell upon his neck weeping convulsively, until 
borne nearly fainting from the room. 

“May I entreat you, fair ladies, and you, hon- 
ored senhors, to remain a few moments?” said 
Beldare, bowing courteously to the assembled 
guests, ere he followed Don José, who had him- 
self supported the weeping Jacinta from the 
apartment. 

Nearly an hour passed before the old Don re- 
turned, 

“My friends,” said he, “you will pardon, I 
hope, my long absence; my daughter has now 
recovered, and the ceremony which you came 
hither to grace with your presence will proceed.” 

As he said this, Beldare appeared with Jacinta 
leaning on his arm, her beautiful eyes no longer 
clouded by sorrow, but radiant with a happiness 
unequalled save by that which shone from the 
beaming countenance of her lover. 

“Senhor Beldare,” said Don José, advancing to 
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meet them, “I redeem my promise; receive. 
then, from my hand, my dearest child; and may 
God bless you both, my children.” He wiped a 
tear from his eye, then added, “I am content, 
ladies and gentlemen, that although Don Lopez 
Mendez Fernandez Caminha proves an impostor, 
those amiable qualities by which he won my 
esteem are genuine in the person of Frederick 
Beldare !” 


One afternoon during my visit to Macao, in 
1838, I accompanied my friend, Mrs. ,on a 
delightful stroll to Casilha Bay. The view was 
such as to perfectly enchant us. The Nine 
Islands, a cluster of high rocks grouped pictur- 
esquely on the bright beautiful waters of the 
Bay, with Lintin Peak towering proudly in the 
distance. The nets of the fishermen were drying 
on the rocks near us, while many of their little 
boats were gliding in and out between the adja- 
cent islands, and with every succeeding wave 
which rolled so gently to our feet, thousands of 
pretty little shells were left scattered on the beach. 

We were suddenly interrupted in our quiet 
walk by a party of ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback, who came gaily galloping over the 
sands. As they passed us, one with a most be- 
witching face peeping out from a mass of dark 





| curls, surmounted by a small beaver hat and 


j 





plume, gaily saluted my companion. 

“ Who is that beautiful lady ?” I asked. 

“Ah, she is beautiful—is she not?” replied 
Mrs. “Tt is Mrs. Frederick Beldare. 
There is quite a romance connected with her 
history, which I will tell you some day. Ah, 
look ; here comes her husband,” as a fine-looking 
man dashed past us mounted ona beautiful pony. 

Before him on the pommel of the saddle, stood 
a sweet little girl of perhaps two years, perfectly 
fearless, laughing and clapping her tiny hands 
with delight at the swift leaps of the spirited 
pony. 

“I do believe,” continued my friend, “they are 
the happiest couple in the dominions of the ‘Son 
of Heaven’—‘ Brother to Moon,’ ete. ete. ete. Taou- 
Kwang. Her father, Don José Hennequez, was 
at first greatly opposed to his only daughter mar- 
rying a humble midshipman, though, by the way, 
he has reached the rank of captain; yet I am 
told he now perfectly idolizes his son-in-law. But 
I must tell you their history.” 

And thus, dear reader, was I made acquainted 
with the little romance which I have given you. 
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MONODY ON THE LATE DANIEL WADSWORTH, ESQ. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOUBNEY. 


oe 


Tuov, of a noble name, 
That gave in days of old 
Shepherds to Zion's fold, 
And chiefs of power and fame, 
When Washington in times of peril drew 
Forth in their country’s cause, the valiant and the true— 
Thou, who so many a lonely home didst cheer, 
Counting thy wealth a sacred trust— 
With shuddering heart the knell we bear 
That tells us, thou art dust. 
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: Friend! we have let thee fall 

| Into the grave, and have not gathered all 

: The wisdom thou didst love to pour 

From a full mind’s exhaustless store : 

Ah! we were slow of heart 

To reap the rapid moments ere their flight— 

Or thou, perchance, to us hadst taught the art 
Heaven's gifts to use aright ;— 





Amid infirmity and pain 
Time’s golden sands to save ; 
With upright heart the truth maintain ; 
To frown on wiles the life that stain, 
Making the soul their slave ; 
To joy in all things beautiful, and trace 
The slightest smile, or shade, that mantled Nature's face. 





Yes, we were slow of heart, and dreamed 
To see thee still at wintry tide, 
With page of knowledge spread, thy pleasant hearth beside, 
When to thy clearer sight there gleamed 
The beckoning hand, the waiting eye, 
The smile of welcome through the sky, 
Of her, who was thine angel here below, . 
And unto whom ’twas meet that thou shouldst long to go 








Friend! thou didst give command 

To him who dealt thy soul its hallowed bread, 

As by thy suffering bed 

:? He took his faithful stand, 

| Not to pronounce thy praise, when thou wert dead: 
So, though impulsive promptings came, 
Warm o'er his lips like rushing flame, 
He struggled and o’ercame, 
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Even when, in sad array, 
From thy lone home, where summer roses twined, 
The funeral weepers held their way 
Thy sable hearse behind ; 

When in the holy house, where thou so long 
Hadst worshipp’d with the sabbath throng, 
Thy venerated form was laid, 
While mournful dirges rose, and solemn prayers were made. 


Oh Friend! thou didst o’ermaster well 
The pride of wealth, and multiply 
Good deeds not done for the good word of men, 
But for Heaven’s judging pen, 
And clear, omniscient eye ; 
And surely where the “just made perfect” dwell, 
Earth’s voice of highest eulogy 
Is like the bubble of the far-off sea, 
A sigh upon the grave 
Scarce moving the frail flowers that o'er its surface wave. 


Yet think not, friend revered ! 
Oblivion o’er thy name shall sweep, 
While the fair domes that thou hast reared 
Their faithful witness keep. 
The fairy cottage in its robe of flowers ; 
The classic turrets where the stranger strays 
Amid the peneil’s tints, and scrolls of other days ; 
And yon gray tower on Monte-Video's crest, 
Where, ‘mid Elysian haunts and bowers, 
Thou didst rejoice to see all people blest— 
These chronicle thy name ; 
And ah, in many a darkened cot 
Thou hast a tear-embalmed fame 
That cannot be forgot. 


But were all dumb beside, 
The Lyre that thou didst wake, the lone heart thou didst guide, 
In early youth, with fostering care, 
These may not in cold silenve bide ; 
For were it so, the stones on which we tread 
Would find a tongue to chide 
Ingratitude so dread :— 
No—till the fading gleam of memory’s fires 
From the warmaltar of the heart expires, 
Leave thou the much indebted free 
To speak what truth inspires, 
And fondly mourn for thee. 
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A VISIT TO BEETHOVEN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LUDWIG RELLSTAB, 





BY MRS. 


ST. 


SIMON, 





CHAPTER I. 


My journey to Vienna was resolved upon. 
With what hopes, with what expectations of 
pleasure, and with what hearty delight, does a 
young man, and, above all, an author, who has 
just made his first appearance before the public, 
and by a few has been kindly appreciated, look 
forward to such an era in his life. What is the 
past, what the distant future, compared with so 
near a prospect of such enjoyment ? 

Yet, among all the pleasures which I expected 
in,and from, the Imperial City, there was one 
which hovered before my ardent, youthful soul, 
as the highest and most attractive—it was the 
hope of seeing Beethoven! It is true, even the 
mere sight of a man, whom I revered most deep- 
ly, would have gratified an ardent wish of my 
heart; yet I dreamed in silence of something 
more—something which resembled the airy cas- 
tles of fairy land. I entertained the hope, a 
faint and glimmering one indeed, of interesting 
him in a plan for an opera, and of obtaining his 
permission to write one for him to set to music. 
However unattainable and extravagant this pro- 
ject appeared to me when I viewed it as some- 
thing real and actual, yet I resolved to hold fast 
to the motto: Et magna voluisse juvat. I had 
therefore taken every step which seemed likely 
to be of service to me, and adapted to advance 
my purpose. And I had reason, perhaps, to feel, 
insome measure, justified in this presumptuous 


hope ; for men of talent had taken an interest in | 
the attempts which I had made in this depart- | 


ment of poetry; an interest which was evinced 


hy more than mere verbal applause. Dernhard | 


Klein had composed the music to an opera of 
mine, and he was at present busied with a sec- 
ond. Maria Von Weber, seriously thinking of a 
similar undertaking, had, some years before, cor- 
responded with me upon this subject; and 
grounded his confidence in me, as well upon my 
Previous compositions as upon the views which I 
VOL, IX, NO. XI 32 
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had imparted to him concerning this kind of po- 
etry, in conversation. Lastly, Ludwig Berger, 
whose creative genius I still place as highest 
among the three—although his merits have not 
been recognized by the world—had distinguished 
me among the young poets who thronged about 
him, and had often consulted with me concern- 
ing the plan of an opera, which he wished me to 
write for him. This project, alas, like almost all 
those of this gifted, butirresolute, hypochondriacal 
genius, was never carried to completion. 

Such were the grounds upon which I based my 
hopes of success. Not that I was so vain as to 
imagine that I could compose anything which 
would be worthy of Beethoven's greatness; but I 
felt the ability to enter the lists with those poets 
from among whom he was compelled to choose. 

But how could I gain his confidence? Conver- 
sation with a man who was smitten by the heavi- 
est calamity with which fate could visit him, was 
an exceedingly difficult task. Should I write to 
him inadvance? How many letters must he not 
receive ? how many from the pens of idle fools # 
And then Beethoven had no time for reading; it 
was known to be irksome to him. A name of 
weight must smooth the path for me. There 
was no one in Berlin but Zelter, who, by his fame 
as a theorist, and also by his earlier acquaintance 
with Beethoven himself, occupied, in a musical 
relation, a station which entitled him to give me 
a letter of introduction to the great master. And 
here I have a great and sacred debt of gratitude 
to pay to Zelter, against whom, in other matters, 
I was in later times obliged to enter the lists, 
because his often unjustifiable conduct, his tyran- 
ny as a musical censor, required me, in the name 
of truth and justice, to oppose him, in my position 
as a critic. 

It is not the fact of his giving me the let- 
ter, but the manner in which he gave it, in refer- 
ence to Beethoven, which compels my gratitude, 
and still more, an expression of my esteem. For 
he did it as if he were writing to a saint from 
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heaven. He who, in conversation, was accustom- 


ed to speak as if he felt but slight veneration for 
all the masters of the art, Mozart, Haydn, Beetho- 
yen, and as if he were entitled to treat them 
with as little ceremony as he treated all the 
world, now when he came to deeds, assumed, 
not from a pretended sensibility or hypocrisy, but 
from a genuine love of art, a posture to which I 
can scarcely give any other name than that of 


adoration; he felt that he was addressing a high | 


priest in the art, and his humility proved the true | 
dignity of his mind. Happily inspired, as he of- | 


ten was, in occasional brilliant moments of his 
life, so was he also in this letter, even in the su- 


perscription. For he did not write as any other 


would have done, to the Herr Ludwig von Beetho- | 


ven, but—* To the noble, renowned, great Ludwig 


von Beethoven.” 


It was unpardonable in me, I confess, that I did | 


not at once take a copy of the letter, when I read 
it afterwards in Beethoven's presence, for, al- 
though it contained but four or five lines, yet it 
was a genuine work of art, proceeding from the 
fervor of reverence. It contained no stale flattery, 
no odious servility, such as is often seen in his let- 
ters to Goethe, but words, noble, magnanimous, 
and yet, at the same time, true, plain German 
words, words of friendship, but of inspired friend- 
ship, and words of paternal kindness towards my- 
self. Finally, the earnest wish of my soul, the 
chief aim of my visit, was expressed clearly and 


warmly, and laid, as it were, upon the heart of | 


the great master. 

This letter was worth preserving! 
have shone as a jewel in the voluminous corre- 
spondence between Goethe and Zelter. Enough! 
I was in possession of it, or at least, of the super- 


scription, which was such a transcript of my own | 


feclings, that as often as I glanced upon it, my 


It would | 


heart beat, and strange wonder filled my soul. | 


How few were the preparations which I had now 
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begins to shed his warmth again; on Jean Paul’. 
birthday indeed, we set out upon our journey. The 
fields around were still covered with snow, the 
air was cold and keen! Yet how refreshing was 
it to my youthful soul, to see the desolate plains 


| and gray villages fly by, and to give the cheek tu 





to make for my journey! The most important | 


thing was in my hands; the other trifles and 


secondary matters, as money, for example, would | 


be supplied me, although I knew not rightly how 
or whence. And they were supplied me by the 
kindness of an older, wealthy friend, who kindly 
offered me a seat in his carriage and a share of 
his purse, in return for which I gratified his de- 


sire for a gay and cheerful companion on the road. | 


As grateful, in truth, as I then felt towards him, 
yet when I now consider the matter, I do not 


know but that the portion which I contributed to | 
the common stock of enjoyment compared quite | 


advantageously with his. 
On the 21st of March, in the year 1825, on the 
day, consequently, of the Equinox when the sun 





the cold breath of winter. It is by the diminu- 
tion of our powers of enjoyment, that we feel, more 
sensibly, that we are growing old, than by the de 


| cline of our corporeal and intellectual faculties 


Pleasure is a spring flower; with each autumn 
day its hues grow fainter. My companion, al- 
though he numbered double my years, had, in 
this respect, preserved his youth sufficiently well. 
We rolled along gaily, side by side; miles and 
leagues flew by with the speed of the wind; be- 
fore we thought of it, we were in Dresden, our 
first stopping place. 

My fellow-traveller, weighed down by a bur- 
den of business, was incessantly occupied during 
the two days that we remained in Dresden, so 
that I scarcely saw him while we were there. 
Left entirely to myself, I had the more leisure to 
enjoy the charms of this beautiful city, which are 
rich and bounteous, even in winter and early 
spring. But I will pass by them all, and speak 
only of that which has reference to music. Two 
weeks previously, I had sent a letter to Maria von 
Weber, praying him to delight us, if possible, 
during our stay in Dresden, with the performance 
of his Euryanthe, which, at that time, had never 
been brought upon the stage, except in Vienna, as 
Spontini opposed its representation at Berlin, with 
all his powers, and, undoubtedly, from the purest 
artistical conviction that the work had not suffi- 
cient merit to be brought before the public! 

Weber had answered my letter by sending me 
a placard, which announced that Schroeder De- 
vrient (the Euryanthe of Dresden) had but a few 
days before given birth to a child. Owing to this 
fortunate, and yet, unfortunate circumstance, 
the opera, generally, was dull and uninteresting. 
This, however, was so far advantageous to me, 
that it left Weber less busily employed, and I 
could hope, during the two days that I spent here. 
to see him oftener than I could otherwise have 
expected. He was just at this time preparing to 
go to England, in order to compose his Oberon 
fur that stage. This gave us frequent matter for 
conversation ; still I did not suffer the opportu- 
nity which now offered to escape me, and I en- 
deavored to gain Weber's assistance in my pro- 
ject. To my request for a letter, he replied— 
“ Beethoven does not like to receive many letters. 
It is a troublesome business for him to read, and 
to answer-them. But greet him from me, by 
word of mouth, most heartily andrespectfully. To 
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judge from the way in which he received me, 
during my last year’s visit to Vienna, I presume 
that he will remember me with kindness and 
affection.” 

Weber now described to me his last visit to 
Beethoven, to which I, of course, listened with the 
deepest attention. “We had often called upon 
him,” he said, “but he had not yet admitted us. 
He was ill, melancholy, and averse to all society. 
We, at last, succeeded in lighting upon him at a 
favorable moment. We entered; he was seated 
at his writing table; he arose, with scarcely a 
friendly air. Still, as he had formerly been well 
acquainted with me, we were soon engaged in 
familiar discourse. Suddenly he stepped close in 
front of me, placed both his hands upon my 
shoulders, shook me warmly and heartily, and 
cried— Thou hast grown to be a capital fel- 
low !’ and then he kissed me with true friendship 
and affection. Of all the applauses, attentions 
and honors, that were lavished upon me in Vi- 
enna, nothing so moved my soul to its very depths, 
as this fraternal kiss from Beethoven.”* 

Such a narrative, from the lips of a man whose 
name stood so high upon the list of immortal artists, 
could not fail to increase my reverence for Beetho- 
ven, and augment the anxious expectation with 
which I saw the moment approach, when I should 
enter his presence. Completely absorbed in this 
one thought, I bade farewell to Weber, and, on 
the following day, we left Dresden. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Although on reaching Vienna, nothing lay near- 
er my heart than to visit Beethoven at once, yet 
I thought it necessary, previously, to obtain some 
information as to the way and mode in which I 
was most likely to succeed. When I called to 
mind the inestimable value which I placed upon 
such a visit, I could readily understand that thou- 
sands in Vienna felt a similar desire, and drew the 
conclusion that admission to the presence of this 
great man would be obstructed by as many diffi- 
culties as the stranger encountered in visiting 
Goethe. 





* This anecdote, heard from Weber's own lips, and stamp- 
ed upon my memory, years before the appearance of Schind- 
ler's book, had the natural effect to excite doubt and dissatis- 
faction in my mind, concerning the manner in which Weber's 
relation to Beethoven is spoken of in that work. Still, Schind- 
ler’s account may be, in substance, correct, as it well accords 
with Beethoven’s hypochondriacal and fluctuating humor, So 
much the more honorable is it to Weber, that he remembered 
this great man only with the deepest reverence. 


——— 
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I therefore first sought out several persons 


| 
| whom I knew to stand, or to have stood, in 
friendly relation to him, for example, Grillpar- 
' 

zer. Wherever I made an inquiry, I was ad- 


vised to go to him directly, and without ceremo 
ny. “If you happen to visit him in an evil hour,” 
said one of my friends, “ were you the Emperor 
himself, he would not admit you; preparatory 


; ; : 4 

steps would avail nothing; plainness of speech 
j . 

and an unpretending demeanor, are the best let- 
| ° . ° 

ters of recommendation with him. And do not 


suffer yourself to be deterred by a surly recep- 
tion; goa second time, and he will then, perhaps, 
make amends for his former rudeness. 

I took courage therefore, and with throbbing 


_ heart, proceeded towards Gruger-strasse, No. 767, 


in the fourth story, where Beethoven then dwelt. 
The Gruger-strasse is not a retired street, it is 
merely one of the less noisy side streets, which 


_ cross the more lively thoroughfares of the inner 
city. That an artist should rather seek than 


avoid such a dwelling, if, indeed, he is forced to 
reside in a city at all, cannot excite surprise. 
The fourth story need frighten no one with images 
of poverty. In the lofty houses of Vienna, which 
are six, seven and eight stories high, the middle 
class seldom dwell lower. Owing to the dark 
and narrow streets, the second story is preferable 
to the first, which is generally used for shops, 
counting-houses, &e., &c. 

When I had ascended the numerous stone steps, 
I found, on the left hand, a bell handle, upon which 
was engraved a half-effaced name; yet I deci- 
phered, as I thought, that of Beethoven. I rang; 
steps were heard; the door was opened; my 
heart beat quickly ; indeed, I cannot now say 
whether it was a maid servant who opened the 
door, or a young man, Beethoven's nephew, who 
at that time dwelt with him, and whom I after- 
wards saw frequently. My agitation entirely de- 
prived me of attention to outward objects. I re- 
member, only, that I was unable to ask the ques- 
tion—* Does Herr von Beethoven live here ¢” 
How does the giant weight of so great a name 
break down the pigmy forms and barriers of con- 
ventional society, behind which vulgar folly se- 
cures its empty rights ! 

Still, these forms would not, even here, resign 
their petty sway. I sent in my name, and with 
it Zelter’s letter, as a card of introduction, and 
stood waiting in the ante-chamber. Even now, I 
could paint it, in its dreary vacancy and disorder 
Upon the floor stood a number of bottles ; upon 
a plain table, a few plates and two glasses, one 
of them half filled. “Could Beethoven have left 
this half filled glass?” I thought. And the wish 
entered my soul, to drain the remnant, as a stolen 
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pledge of friendship, as the old German custom | pressed that for which words would perhaps have 


joins the bond of brotherhood. 

The door of the adjoining chamber was now 
opened, and I was requested to enter. As I 
stepped timidly over the threshold, my heart 
heat audibly. Ihad already stood before some 
vreat men, whom the youthful poet beheld in the 
same immeasurable height above him; I will 
name only Goethe and Jean Paul. Yet this kind 
of emotion I had not felt when in the presence of 
these two. I will not proudly say that it wasa 
half anch’io son pittore which rendered the ap- 
proach to them the easier, and the more quickly 
reared the bridge of mental converse between us. 
I belonged to the same kingdom as that over 
which they held sway; we spoke the same lan- 
guage. I had a stronger right to a reciprocity of 
intercourse, and could establish it with greater 
certainty ; in the region of poetic thought, infi- 
nitely more ties united us. 
the sad hindrance which Beethoven's locked ear 
placed, almost insurmountably, against every ap- 
proach of warmer sympathy! And still, that 
which, at the first moment, seemed to separate 
us, to wit, the different spheres in which we 
moved in the kingdom of art, brought us after- 
wards the more closely in contact. A musician 
of moderate abilities would have been, perhaps, 
for Beethoven, the most indifferent, the most 
wearisome thing in the world ; a poet of passable 
talent still gave him something of which he him- 
self was destitute, and still which he valued and 
loved. 

My first glance, on entering, fell upon the 
great musician. He was seated, carelessly, upon a 
disordered bed, which stood along the further 
wall of the chamber, and upon which he seemed, 
but a moment before, to have been lying. In 
one hand he held the letter from Zelter, the other 
he extended friendlily towards me, with such a 
vlance of kindness, and, at the same time, of 
suffering, that, suddenly, the partition wall of 
embarrassment fell, and | advanced toward the 
man whom I so deeply revered with all the 


warmth of my love. He rose, gave me his hand, 


pressed mine warmly, and said—*“ You have 
He | 


Accustomed as 


brought me a kind, good letter from Zelter! 
isa worthy patron of the art.” 
he was to sustain the greater part of the conver- 
sation himself, as he could only with extreme 
difficulty hear a reply, he continued—*I am not 
very well; Ihave been truly ill. You will find 
it alaborious task to converse with me, for I am 
very hard of hearing.” 

What I answered, whether I answered at all— 
1 do not know in truth! But my glances, and 
the repeated pressure of my hand, may have ex- 


I will not speak of 








} 





| 
} 
| 
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failed me, even if I had been able to speak with 
him as with others. 

Beethoven invited me to sit; he seated 
himself upon a chair near his bed, and moved it 
along to a table, which stood about two steps 
distant, and which was completely covered with 
treasures, with notes from Beethoven's hand, with 
the works upon which he was now employed. I 
took a seat near his. Let us cast a hasty glance 
over the chamber. It is of the same size as the 
ante-chamber, and has two windows. Between 
these stands a pianoforte. Except this, there is 
nothing to be seen which betokens comfort, con- 
venience, splendor or luxury. A writing desk, a 
few chairs, a table, and white walls hung with 
dusty old tapestry—this is Beethoven's chamber. 
What does he care for ornaments of bronze, for 
mirrors, divans, gold and silver—he in whose 
eyes all the splendor of this earth is vanity, is 
dust and ashes in comparison witha single divine 
spark which beams, outshining all things, from 
his mighty soul. 

Thus, then, I sat beside the sick and dejected 
sufferer. His hair, almost completely gray, rose 
bushy and disorderly upon his head, not smooth, 
not curly, not bristly, but a mixture of all these! 
At the first glance his features seemed somewhat 
insignificant ; perhaps his face was much?smaller 
than I had represented it to myself, judging from 
the prints that I had seen of him, which had been 
strained to portray a powerful, but irregular, 
genius. Nothing in his face expressed that rugged 
harshness, that unfettered wildness, which had 
been given to his physiognomy, in order to bring 
it in harmony with his works. 

Yet wherefore should Beethoven's face look 
like one of his scores? His complexion was 
brown, but not that healthy, vigorous brown 
which the woodman acquires in the forest; it 
} His 


nose was narrow and sharp, his mouth benevolent, 


was tinged with a yellowish, sickly hue. 
his eye small, pale gray, yet expressive. I read 
sadness, suffering, kindness, in his features ; yet, I 
repeat it, not a trace of the harshness, not one of 
the Titanic boldness, which marks the flight of his 
genius, was to be seen, even in passing. I do 
not wish to deceive the reader by a poetical 
description. I wish to give the truth, to give a 
faithful copy of his dearimage. Notwithstanding 
all that has been just said, he lost nothing of that 
mysterious power of attraction which interests us 
irresistibly in the outward form and features of 
great men. For the suffering, the still and bitter 
woe, which was visible in his face, was not the 
result of his present malady, for I found the same 
expression, weeks after, when Beethoven felt far 
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better—it was the product of his entire and pe- 
culiar destiny, which, with the highest warrant 
for happiness, blended the severest trials of de- 
privation. Until we can tell of a Raphael 
stricken with blindness, in all the fulness of his 
powers Beethoven will afford an unequalled ex- 
ample of weal and woe in the history of art, as in 
the history of the world; for at such a height, 
the history of art becomes a part of the world’s 
history. 

For this reason, the spectacle of the deep and 
silent sorrow which lay upon his care-worn brow, 
and shone in his mild eyes, stirred me with un- 
speakable emotion. It required the strongest 
effort of self-control to sit opposite to him, and to 
restrain the gushing tears. 


CHAPTER III. 

After we had taken our seats, Beethoven 
reached me a writing-tablet, together with a lead 
pencil, and said—* You need only write the chief 
thoughts, I shall be able to understand you; I 
have been accustomed to it for many years.” As 
he gazed upon me with an air of inquiry, I took 
the tablet from his hand, and began to write down 
the words—* I begged Zelter to inform you that 
I wished to compose the poetry of an opera for 
you.” Beethoven watched my hand, and, as if 
with the gift of divination, he interrupted me 
before I had half finished the sentence, saying— 
“ Zelter writes me that.” With these words he 
reached me the letter. 

I now, for the first time, read it, and its lofty 
and dignified language, the tone of deep reve- 
rence which pervaded it, the conciseness of the 
expressions, moved me with double power, in the 
sacred presence of him to whom it was directed. 
Beethoven seemed to divine my feelings, for the 
letter had, doubtless, made a deep impression 
upon him also, as I could perceive from the man- 
mer in which he received me. He repeated, 
therefore, the words which he had uttered at my 
entrance: “That is a kind, good letter! Zelter is 
a worthy patron of the art. Greet him heartily 
from me when you return!—You wish to write 
an opera for me then?” he continued. “That 
would give me great pleasure! It is so hard to 
find a good poem. Grillparzer promised me one; 
he has already composed it, indeed, but we can- 
not quite understand each other; we differ too 
much in our views. You will have trouble 
with me.” 

I endeavored to make him understand, by 


pantomime, that I should consider no labor tc o! 


BEETHOVEN, 











| you prefer ?” 


| ered and uttered. 
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arduous, if I could but satisfy him. He nodded 


| pleasantly, as a sign that he had understood 


me. I took the tablet in my hand again, and 
began to write—* What kind of a poem would 
But at the word “kind” Beethoven 
interrupted me again—*‘I care little about the 
kind, if the matter pleasesme. I must set about 
the work with love and feeling. I could not com- 
pose operas like Don Juanand Figaro. I have a 
dislike to them.” 

For no price would I lose these memorable 
words from the storehouse of my recollections, 
for they gave me at once a key to the whole 
character of this creative genius, and to the out 
ward circumstances which formed and fashioned 
him as he was. 

Every man might have found it in his works ; 
the truth lay open to the day, and it appeared 
incredible, that it had not long since been discov 
And still, it was like the egg 
of Columbus, and until the present day, I have 
never seen this fundamental law of Beethoven's 
compositions uttered, with clear consciousness, by 
a critic—namely, that a noble, moral, elevating 
principle pervades them, and lives so deeply in 
them, that it penetrates even the slightest frag- 
ments of his musical compositions, ‘The impass- 
able chasm between him and Mozart lay, at once, 
revealed before me, by these few words. 

Every one, especially in the solitary enjoyment 
of the works of the two masters, has had an in- 
distinct consciousness, a presentiment, as it were, 
of this; yet can any one assert that he has ever 
clearly pointed out and established this, not 
merely essential, but I may say, only difference, 
and one that lies deep in the essence of their two 
opposite natures ¢ 

That nameless something, that feeling of ele- 
vation, which has so often moved me, on hearing 
Beethoven's melodies, that mystery by which he 
ascends to asphere, a return from which, to Mozart, 
notwithstanding his acknowledged pre-eminence 
in his art, becomes often almost impossible, nay 
even excites disquietude and displeasure—all was 
now unveiled to me. 

A sensual®* element, such as beats and breathes 
with full power, and with full right, in all the 
pulses of Mozart's creations, a sensual element 
is nowhere to be found in Beethoven. It is in 
this that he is more and /ess than Mozart. Fol- 
low this fundamental principle throughout all 
his works of every class. He is never flat, trivial 
or common-place ; these blemishes are inconsist- 
ent with the high and lofty tone which pervades 





* This word must be taken in its strictest sense, a8 opposed 


to spiritual. 
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his musical compositions. Beethoven's faults are | 


of another kind; he is, at times, tumid, bizarre, | 


perhaps bombastice—defects which are consistent 


with a high moral purpose. Even when in a 


sportive mood he preserves a trait of earnestness, | 


of lofty dignity ; he never even borders upon that 
frivolousness, in which, on the other hand, Mozart 
so frequently indulges, and, oftentimes, with so 
irresistible a charm; and when the character of 
the composition harmonizes with this fundament- 
al principle, then all Beethoven's powers work 


together. Let me refer the reader to his serious, 


elegiac songs, to his opera of Fidelio, in which | 
moral grandeur and self-sacrifice form the life- | 


pulse of the whole work—finally, in instrumental 
music, to his adagios, which, by their very form, 
require the character of this pure, high-soaring 
impulse. How elevated, how mighty, does he 
stand before us here, bearing us upward with him 
into a loftier sphere! Upon this ground, he 
As Gluck at- 
tained the highest moral element in classic 
music, so he has attained the highest in the 
romantic. In this sense, both belong to each 
other, and their statues should stand, paired, at 
the entrance of the inmost sanctuary; the one 
representing the antique forms which appear to 
us in the mythology of the Greeks, the other those 
which hover in the purer regions of romantic art. 

But to return from this digression. 

“T could not have chosen such subjects,” he 
continued ; “ they are too frivolous for me.” He 
here looked as if he meant tosay—“Iam too un- 
happy! my life is covered with too gloomy a 
veil, for me to surrender my mind to so vain 
pleasure.” A newly disclosed world of thought 
stirred within me too mightily, and I could not, 
at once, answer him. 


stands the vanquisher of Mozart. 


I listened, also, to hear 
more from him, about Mozart. What jewels 


would Beethoven’s words concerning him have | 


been, if he had spoken out, voluntarily, following 
his mood, following the inward impulse of truth; 


for an opinion, given in answer to a question, | 


would have been nothing in comparison. 


But | 


he was silent, and seemed to expect that Ishould | 


now speak, 
It was impossible for me to express, in short 


written sentences, my inmost thoughts upon a | 
subject, which it would have been difficult to dis- | 
cuss even orally, in a clear and satisfactory | 


manner, 


One expedient now occurred to me, which | 


seemed very well udapted for the present case. I 
wrote the words—“TI will name subjects to you.” 
Beethoven nodded kindly. 
I was not altogether unprepared for this emer- 
gency. With the view of selecting for Weber, I 
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had already collected a number of subjects for 
operas, historical, antique, mythical, romantic, «&c., 
&e. I wrote down the titles of these, for instance, 
Attila, Antigone, Belisarius, Orestes, and several 
others, which have now escaped my memory. 
Beethoven read over thenames, one by one, shook 
his head at each, thoughtfully, murmured a few 
words, and then directed me to write on. 

After this had lasted for some moments, he 
spoke as before—“I give you a great deal of 
trouble. You will find me hard to please.” 

My soul burned within me ; I longed to be able 
to develop before him, with rapid, persuasive 
language, this or the other subject, as I had done 
with Weber ; to enact a kind of impromptu re- 
hearsal; to excite his interest by a description of 
the chief characters and most important scenes. 
But what could I do in the presence of a man, so 
severely smitten by Providence? How deeply 
now did I feel the wretchedness of his condition 
by its reaction upon myself! From what sources 
of life was he not cut off, deprived thus of the 
closest communion of spirit with spirit, of heart 
with heart! Whata fearfulisolation! And still 
how slight was this calamity, in comparison with 
that which he suffered as a musician, whom a 
boundless world of thought and of enjoyment 
reached through the ear alone. 

He seemed to observe the struggle in my soul, 
but—whether it were that he was wearied, or 
whether, accustomed to the daily recurrence of 
such a scene, he was averse to speak thereupon, 
in thousand-fold repetition, I could not tell—he 
was silent. 

I took the pencil and wrote—*I will give you 
specimens of my poetry, in hopes of gaining your 
confidence.” 

A gleam of pleasure overspread his face ; he 
nodded, and reached me his hand; we both rose ; 
I saw that he was exhausted, and took my hat. 
Favoring my intention of going, he said, yet in a 
friendly, open manner—* I am to-day so unwell, 
so weary, so listless. But you must return soon, 
And then he offered me his hand in 
farewell, returned the warm pressure of mine, 
and I left him—with what feelings! with inward 
exultation at my good fortune, and, at the same 
time, with an emotion of sadness, such as I had nev- 
er felt before ; witha rallying of all my faculties, 
an irresistible summons to act, a sense of creative 
power, to which nothing seemed impossible, no- 
thing unattainable—and then, again, with the con- 
viction that the actual realization of this hope 
was a wild, vain dream, as unattainable—as it, in 
fact, has remained unattained. 

This was my first visit to Beethoven. 

[Zo be continued. ] 
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THE DREAMER. 


BY CAROLINE 


I kNEW a maiden fair and young, 
The sweetest flower that ever sprung 
Along life’s stony, rugged way ; 

Her eye was bright as a sun-ray, 
Her voice melodious as the tone 

Of wind-harps. I have never known 
A soul in lovelier garments clad— 
Ah me! her memory makes me sad! 


To me she never seemed of Earth, 
Earthy, like all of mortal birth; 
Rather a spirit that had strayed 
From Eden’s land, that peerless maid ! 
In her dark orbs lay mysteries 

Not oft unsealed to mortal eyes ; 

She lived amid, not of the Real, 

But revelling aye in the Ideal, 

She saw what duller souls saw not— 
Angels in the dreariest spot ; 
Sunbeams thro’ the wildest storms; 
Grace in the rudest, sternest forms; 
Love, with its glorious halo spread 
Around each mortal heart and head; 
Truth, shooting from the darkest cloud ; 
Life ‘neath death’s gloomy winding shroud ; 
Hope in misfortune’s wildest day, 
And thro’ the thorniest wild, a way ! 
All that is beautiful and fair, 

She saw in ocean, earth, and air— 
Reflections from her own pure soul, 
Brightening earth from pole to pole! 


I saw her while her eye was lit 

With joy that doth not ofttimes flit, 
Even in dreams, across the mind 

Of those of earth—the human kind. 

A guardian Angel hover'd round 

Her path, and made it sacred ground; 
It moved wherever she did move, 

Her guide and guard—the Angel, Love! 
To her the earth was “passing fair ;” 
She ne’er had learned, or dreamed of care; 
The flowers of summer never glowed 
So brightly, as the thoughts that flowed 








Camm, 


With rainbow-tints, from the pure spring 
Where Fancy loves to dip her wing, 
Whose heavenly waters flowed for her, 
The meek-eyed spirit wanderer. 

She ne’er had known of grief, or guilt, 
She ne’er had seen life’s blossoms wilt ; 
God made her path a sunny way, 

Her early life a holiday! 

And dreams of perfectness on earth 
O'erspread the Real’s drought and dearth. 


I saw her after years had flown : 
She was yet very young; 
Her glorious longings were not gone— 
Still to her dreams she clung. 
Holier, fuller, was the light 
Of the eyes grown divinely bright ; 
Softer and sweeter was the tone 
With which she sang of love, and One 
Whose image o’er her vision gleamed, 
Embodying all that she had dreamed! 


Vaster than the great fairy realm, 
Was the world that opened wide. 
Her wildest hopes brought never joy 
Like that when, his own worshipped bride , 
She trod with him the paths of life, 
And bore with him the jar and strife, 
Which, ere long years, had sternly hurled, 
To nought her moon-lit, fairy world! © 


I saw her next when grief had spread 
The heavy veil that bowed her head— 
When the world’s harsh, continuous strife 
Had wearied the gentle heart of life ! 
Death-pale was grown the lily cheek, 
Her soul knew pangs she might not speak ; 
She woke to woe she could not bear— 
To muse on deeds she might not dare— 
To see it slowly flitting past, 

The ideal joy which could not last — 

To bear the cross for mortals made— 
To weep hopes blasted and decayed! 
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I did not wish that cheek less pale— I knew what flowers would be adorning 
How could it bear misfortune’s gale ? | Herbrow when she should wake at morning! 
I could not wish those eyes more bright— || I knew that dreamy life had given 

Was it not dead, the Spirit’s light? | The beautiful one bright gleams of heaven; 


I could not pray that God would spare And I could not weep as they laid her head 
Her long, to feel the load of care! On the lap of Earth in a flowery bed— 

I could not sigh, when low she pray’d When the gifted, dreaming one was dead ' 
Her grave might ’mid the flowers be made; | Canandaigua, August, 1848. 








LISTEN! LISTEN! 





BY CAROLINE E. ROBERTS. 





Listen! listen! What dost thou hear? 
Come tell me, infant fair, 
With thy bright golden hair. 

“My mother’s voice is singing near me, 

Her gentle tones they soothe and cheer me; 
While in my cradle bed I lie, 
I listen to her lullaby.” 


Listen! listen! What dost thou hear, 
Thou bright and happy child, 
With run and frolic wild? 
“The little bird his song is singing, 
As round my footsteps he is winging; 
My playmate’s laugh—the streamlet’s song— 
I hear sweet music all day long.” 


Listen! listen! What dost thou hear? 
What gives such sweet delight ? 
Wilt tell me, maiden bright? 

She speaks not, but a mute replying 

Up from her happy heart is sighing ; 
She listens to a lover’s suit, 

She loves him—therefore is she mute. 


Listen! listen! What dost thou hear, 
While thy kind quiet eye, 
Matron, so lovingly 

Upon that little band is gazing? 

“My children dear their voices raising 
In evening prayer I list to hear, 
Sounds welcome to a mother’s ear.” 


Listen! listen! What dost thou hear, 
Oh dying Christian, say ! 
As life ebbs fast away ! 

I see the angels bending o'er me, 

Heaven beaming bright before me ; 
And as its gates of pearl unfold, 
Hear seraph songs to harps of gol 
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SENSIBILITY 





AND ART. 


BY REV. J. 


N. 


DANFORTH. 


Tue construction of man is a study to man. 
In the composition of our moral nature Passion and 
Sensibility are two capital elements. To one 


class of our sensibilities are addressed certain | 
influences which have their origin in Art. One | 


mind is so constituted, that it derives supreme 
pleasure from the study of poetry. Another is 


charmed with the productions of the pencil or | 


the chisel. These awaken the strongest and most 
delightful emotions of which that mind is capa- 
ble. Music, again, breathes its harmony into the 


soul of another, and the “concord of sweet | 
sounds” ministers to it the most delicious enter- | 
The sensibilities of others are roused | 


tainment. 
and kindled by a burning eloquence. How 


wondrously thus is man endowed by the benefi- | 
By his very constitution he seems | 
fitted to receive and to impart pleasure. It is | 
the prerogative of Genius to impart, of Taste to | 
receive and enjoy. Hence amid all the obliquity | 


cent Creator ! 


that distorts, and the depravity that corrupts hu- 
man nature, there remain sources and means of 
enjoyment second only to the high and noble 
pleasures of religion. Perhaps the most exalted 


kind of influence is that produced by Eloquence, | 


which combines the excellencies of some of the 
beautiful arts. Thus it involves the very soul of 


poetry, as is evident from the breathing thoughts | 
and burning words of the ancient bards and pro- 


phets, who swayed the minds of their country- 
men with a power not surpassed in the age of 
the most accomplished orators. Poet and Pro- 
phet were in fact interchangeable terms among 
the ancients, and these men were the accredited 
speakers in their public assemblies. The epic 
poem existed prior to the oration. 

Homer, the prince of poets, lived some hun- 
dreds of years before Pericles, the father of ora- 
tory. Moses, the occasional poet, as well as the 
commissioned lawgiver of the Hebrews, compos- 
ed heroic or triumphal songs in his native lan- 
guage at the time (B. C. 1490) Cadmus was in- 


troducing the alphabet into Greece, or six cen- | 


turies before the poems of Homer were known in 
Greece. “The earliest place,” says Thomas 
Campbell in his Lectures on Poetry, “in the his- 
tory of poetry is thus due to the Hebrew muse. 








i 


*** Indeed the more we contemplate the Old 
Testament, the more we shall be struck by the 
solitary grandeur in which it stands as an histori 
cal monument amid the waste of time.” So 
completely is the spirit of poetry and of elo 
quence intermingled in the compositions of the 
Hebrew Prophets, that the critics are undecided 
whether to class them as orators or poets. What 
an immense amount of intellectual gratification 
has in the progress of time been derived from the 
resources of the Hebrew mind! The world has 
never appreciated its obligations to the oracles 
of divine inspiration. The enthusiasts in the 
Fine Arts are little aware how much they are 
indebted to them for some of their noblest con- 
ceptions, If we inquire which are the most cele- 
brated and the most successful of the productions 
of such Parnrers as Raphael, Rubens, Van Dyke, 
Paul Veronese, Salvator Rosa, Leonardo da 
Vinci, we shall find them to be those derived 
from the THEMES OF INSPIRATION, as for example, 
the Preaching of Paul at Athens, the Death of 
John the Baptist, the Judgment of Solomon, Saul 
at the tomb of Samuel, the Miracles of Christ, 
the Transfiguration. the Crucifixion, the Resurrec- 
tion, the Descent from the Cross, the Last Sup- 
per, the Last Judgment. Did not these men of 
exalted genius and of extended fame, in address- 
ing their works of art to the religious sensibili- 
ties of man, expect to find in them responses of 
the deepest tone and of the most undoubted per- 
petuity If with a kind of transport they put 
the finishing touch to their immortal creations, did 
they not anticipate the rapture of a thousand 
minds in contemplating those creations! The 
power of the pictorial art is indeed wonderful. 
The poet, availing himself of the succession of 
time and place, can select and combine from all 
the circumstances of the past, and thus it will 
pass through the present to the future, and if 
necessary even retrace the glowing path of his 
imagination. But the painter, compelled to 
seize one moment of time, and one local position, 
summons all his powers to the mighty effort, and 
bestows on that point the whole strength of his 
genius. He paints for immortality, and deep 
must be the studies, patient the toil, exhaustless 
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the perseverance of such a mind. He desires to 
reach the most secret fountains of feeling in 
man, and hence he must commune for days and 
nights with nature herself in her multiplied 
forms, and in her beautiful developments. 

Who but its Creator could ever enter into the 
springs, and explore the workings of such a mind 
as that of Michael Angelo, who was not only the 
first of painters, but eminent also as a sculptor 
and an architect, and even as a poet distinguished 
by the power of his imagination? What un- 
sounded depths of luxuriant emotion in the heart 
of such an one! What a regal supremacy over 
subject and admiring minds! To it they instine- 
tively pay their deferential homage. It is thus 
that genius is recognized as the gift of God, the 
boon of the Father of lights, the Source of intel- 
lect, sensibility and felicity. 

When the great masters of music, who have 
delighted the world with their productions and 
performances, would reach the highest perfection 
of the art, they seem by the very instinct of 
genius, to select the most elevated and impres- 
sive subjects, and these can be found nowhere 
but in the Scriptures of Divine Inspiration. 

There did Haydn seek the idea of his Creation, 
which, like its subject, might well be inscribed to 








the glory of God, of whom it is said that “ he 
spake ; it was: he commanded ; it stood.” This 
is the sublimity of thought, imparting its own 


quality to the language in which it is expressed. 


Truly the genius of man must be endowed with 
strong pinions to ascend to the “height of this 
great argument.” 

There, too, Handel was furnished with his sub- 
lime theme—the Messran, the execution of which 
produced such astonishing effects on the living 
auditors that crowded Westminster Abbey. And 
the tender, pensive spirit of Beethoven prompted 
him to select the Mount of Olives with its solemn 
scenes and associations as an appropriate subject 
on which to employ the force of his genius. 

Thus I have endeavored to demonstrate the 
connection between Sensibility and Art, though I 
have rather indicated than pursued that train of 
thought which is suggested by the subject. It 
deserves a more ample discussion than is here 
given it, perhaps more than the limitations of 
the pages of this Magazine would allow. But itis 
better to err in point of brevity than of prolixity, 
and if I have but opened the door to a beautiful 
view, my readers may enter, and contemplate 
the prospect at their own thoughtful leisure. 
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CHILDHOOD. 





BY ZOE. 





Cur_pren! they are household treasures 
Given by a God of love; 

Priceless jewels, that we value 
Far all gold and gems above. 


Innocent and artless creatures, 
How they win upon the heart— 

Tendril-like, so closely clinging, 
Seeming of its life a part. 


How we love their winsome faces, 
As they brighten on our way! 

How like music their sweet laughter 
Ringeth out amid their play. 


Blessings on these gentle wee ones, 
With their hearts so free from guile; 

Blessings on them! for a blessing 
Beameth in their very smile. 








. Nothing know they of the coldness 
Or the hollowness of life ; 
Nothing heed they of its sorrows, 
Nothing of its cares and strife. 


For they know the skies above them 
Are as bright as skies can be ; 

And though dark clouds sometimes gather 
O’er their heaven’s transparent sea, 


All but seems a passing shadow 
To their pure and childish gaze ; 
And from ont the transient darkness 
‘aith lights up her golden rays. 


Wrapt in sad, though bright, delusion, 
Childhood bounds upon its way ; 
Life seems deckedin rainbow colors— 

Cloudless as a summer day! 
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“CUI BONO?” 


Ip rather be the little weed that all unheeded springs, 

Yet at its humble dusky root a healing virtue brings, 

Than the gayest flower that dances in the sunshine and the rain 
And then without a use decays to mix with earth again. 


Without a use, saidst thou? that flower may breathe a holy thought 
Into some heart, of God who all its loveliness hath wrought. 

A higher, holier lot were this—both use and beauty, too; 

Oh yes! that were a blessed fate, a boon bestowed on few ! 


I'd rather be the little stream that through the woods goes straying, 
Bearing a cool draught to the flowers that on its brink are playing, 
Than the flashing, foaming torrent down the mountain's brow that leaps, 
And with its mighty current, rocks, trees, resistless sweeps. 


But yet, perhaps, that mountain stream serveth to bear abroad 
Revealings of the sovereignty, the mighty power of God. 

And in its dauntless progress a mission high fulfils, 

As useful and more brilliant than the little woodland rills. 
Splendor and usefulness combined! a favored one is he 

For whom God’s love hath wrought so fair a destiny ! 


Td rather be the valley, within whose bosom deep 

A hundred humble homes lit up with childhood’s presence sleep, 
Than the great majestic mountain with its summit in the skies, 
And its brow forever cloud-veiled from the gaze of human eyes. 


And yet that snow-crowned mountain, that seems so still and cold, 
Within its heart the streams that cheer that happy vale doth hold ; 
The royal eagle, too, hath built his eyrie on its side, 

And a glorious lesson God’s own hand hath on its cliffs inseribed— 
The symbol of His faithfulness—the pledge of His deep love ; 

And sooner shall those hills depart than it from us remove. 


Oh, there is nothing useless in the whole wide world of God! 
Though to the glance of thoughtlessness that lightly roves abroad, 
There seemeth many an idle thing, a deeper gaze will trace 
The hidden purpose in a flower—the virtue in a grace, 

And closely in our hearts should we the blessed truth enfold, 
And learn to estimate aright the station that we hold. 

To every one a mission in God’s gentle love is given, 

And blessed they who patiently to finish it have striven. 

Be it a high or humble one, a great sphere or a small, 

God smileth with an equal love on faithfulness in all. 

Only be constant unto death, remembering His deep love, 
Who bore the cross for us on earth, and pleadeth now above ! 
How light will seem the gift to Him of life, of soul, of all, 


When laying low the victor crown at His dear feet we fall! ELS. R. 
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ROME 


FROM THE 


CAPITOL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


[SEE PLATE] 


Anp this is the once proud “ Mistress of the || 


World,” the “Queen of Empires,” “the Eter- 
nal City.” Whata bitter sarcasm do these 
pompous epithets pronounce on human pride. 
Almost all that survives of ancient Rome, is 
comprehended in the group of rnins moulder- 
ing before us. The subterranean arches of the 
Capitol, so far as unusurped by paltry modern 
structures, are beneath our feet ; that open area, 
now desecrated as a cattle market, was once 
venerable as the arena of the Roman Forum, 
and resounded with the burning eloquence of 
Cicero and Crassus. The little group of columns 
in the foreground, of which only a small portion 
of the shafts below the Capitol is seen, are said to 
be all that remains of the Temple of Saturn, once 
worshipped at its altar as the Sire of Jove; and 
the imperfect colonnade upon their right, is alleg- 
ed to be the wreck of that of Concord. The Tri- 
umphal Arch upon our left, entered by the Via Sa- 
cra, was erected by the Roman Senate in the year 
208, in honor of the Emperor Septimius Severus 


and his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, on account | 


of the conquest of the Parthians and Arabians : 
that in the distance, at the foot of Palatine Hill, 
commemorates the conquest of Judea by the Em- 
peror Titus, and was reared about a century be- 
fore the other. The three Corinthian columns, 
near it, have been attributed by different antiqua- 
rians to almost as many different temples—to 
that of Minerva Chalcidica, “to a Senate House, 
to a Portico, to a Comitium or public hall, and to 
a bridge’—but the prevailing opinion seems to 
refer them to that of Jupiter Stator. The soli- 
tary Pillar on this side remained for a long time 
wholly unassigned, except by Byron, as a bereav- 
ed and melancholy witness of the ravages of 
Time. He makes Childe Harold, gazing on so 
many almost undistinguishable relics of past 
greatness, thus apostrophize the scathed and lone- 
ly monument : 


‘* Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 

Thou nameless column of the buried base !* 
What are the laurels of the Cwsar’s brow 2 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling place ; 


* Since Byron wrote these lines the buried base has been | 


excavated, as may be seen in the engraving, and an inscrip- 
tion found upon its pedestal, identifying it as the column 
reared, A. D. 608, in honor of the Emperor Phocas. 








Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 
Titus’ or Trajan’s? No—’tis that of Time ; 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace, 
Scoffing.’’ * ° * 


The actual or supposed remains of the Tem- 
ples of Antoninus and Faustina, of the Penates ot 
Fortuna, of Romulus, of Vesta and others, and the 
Arch of Constantine, are all within the limits of 
the print before us, but like those named before, 
are many of them so dismembered and defaced, 
that their identity is a perpetual questio vexata 
with the antiquarians. In allusion to this embar- 
rassing perplexity, Childe Harold thus records 
his bitter mockery of human pride: 


** Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And say, ‘ here was,’ or ‘ is,’ where all is doubly night ?”’ 


There is one magnificent pile, however, almost 
realizing our conception of what may have been 
the ruin of the now obliterated Tower of Babel, 


| whose memory and name will never perish but 
| with those of Rome herself. 


‘* While stands the Coliseum, ‘ Rome shall stand,’ 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall.’’ 


This is the colossal structure on our left, that ap- 
pears in the distance like a gigantic fortress, with 
battlement rising over battlement, whose broad 
and lofty embrasures might serve for the artillery 
of the Titans. Sixteen hundred and twelve feet 
in circumference, and covering an elliptical area 
of almost six acres, it could seat in its numerous 
galleries no less than eighty thousand persons, 
and afforded room additional on which to stand, 
for twenty thousand more. Where it is perfect, 


| the exterior is one hundred and sixty feet in height 


and consists of four orders, Doric, Ionic and Corin- 
thian, in attached three-quarter columns, and an 
upper order of Corinthian pilasters—of these, ex- 


| cept the last, there are eighty in each tier, and an 


equal number of broad arches, alternating with 
them, present open galleries throughout the whole 
circumference of the building. Truly colossal as 


| this immense fabric is, it is pretended that it was 


erected by the compulsory labor of twelve thou- 
sand Jews and Christians,ina single year. Found- 
ed by the Emperor Vespasian during the first cen- 
tury, it continued, notwithstanding its appropria- 
tion at one period as a fortress, quite entire until the 
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thirteenth, when it was pillaged by the Pope for 
all the stones employed in the construction of the 
palace of St. Mark, and continued for a long time 
thereafter to be quarried without mercy, for ma- 
terials to rear other petty palaces of the modern 
city. It still stands, however, the eighth wonder 
of the world, and now that its dilapidation has 
been arrested by the anathemas of the Vatican 
may perhaps endure as long as the Pyramids 
themselves, those almost alone survivors of the 
primitive seven. The mouldering arches on this 
side of it, towards the left, are those of the Tem- 
ple of Peace; and the long low colonnades upon 
the plains beyond, are remains of aqueducts and 
other structures, known to tourists as the ruins of 
the Campagna. 
** Such now is ancient Rome, 

The Niobe of nations! there she stands 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe, 

An empty urn within her withered hands, 

Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 

The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now— 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ?”’ 

Rise with thy yellow waves and mantle her distress.’’ 


Modern Rome is almost wholly without the pre- 
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: eincts of the present view, and its chef d@uvre, St. 


Peter's, is upon the other side of the Tiber, con 
This su 
perb temple of the Papal See, commenced by 
Pope Julius IL, in 1506, oceupied one hundred and 


siderably in the rear towards the right. 


eight years inits erection, and is said to have cost, 
with its monuments, gilding and embellishments, 
from twelve to sixteen millions sterling. Its area, 
of five acres, is about one-sixth less than that cov 

ered by the Coliseum, but its magnificence we 
may well believe would startle, and perhaps dis 

turb the equanimity of the fishermen of Judea. 
Though now regarded by the Romish Hierarchy, 
in connection with the Vatican, as the great vis- 
ible embodiment of empire of the Christian 
Cuvrcn, it comforts us who are without its pale, 
to know, on the authority of the great “apostle of 
the gentiles,” that Christians of the humblest name 
had organized what inspiration has pronounced 
“que Church,” around altars of no more preten- 
sion than their lowly dwellings, and had evangel- 
ized the pagan mass around them with such faith- 
ful, though unostentatious zeal, as to have made 
proselytes even at the capitol itself, and of Caesar's 
very household, before Paul wrote his epistle to 
the Romans, or St. Peter visited the Holy See. 





THE BEACON. 


BY LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 


I wovutp sing of my home on the glorious sea, 

Where the bright waves are dancing as blithe as can be ; 
Here I dwell, and the winds and the tempests deride, 
While the mariner calls me his safeguard and guide. 


I am here—ever here, my lone vigils to keep 

O’er the blue and the boundless, the fathomless deep ; 
I am here in the strength of my spirit to show 

The wild pathto a mystical cavern below. 


There ‘tis said that the sea-siren chants her sweet lay, 
Asshe sports with her playmates amid the clear spray, 
And her fairy feet light upon Ocean-gems rare, 

Which she gleefully wreaths in her dark, flowing hair. 


But the footstep of mortals e’er shuns that lone spot, 
Oh! they care not to seek the mysterious grot ; 

For no more, ah! no more from that deep Ocean dell 
Might they rise the strange tale of its wonders to tell. 
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A LAMENT. 
When the storm-spirit rides on the foam-crested wave, 
And at its rude summons the fierce billows rave; 
When across the wide waters the red lightnings sweep, 
Still I keep watch and ward o’er the limitless deep. 


So I sing of my home on the glorious sea, 

Where the bright waves are dancing as blithe as can be; 
Here I dwell, and the winds and the tempests deride, 
And the mariner calls me his safeguard and guide. 


>< 


A LAMENT. 





BY A. B. FOOTE. 





Here she slumbers with the silent dead. 
Brother! sister! parent! husband! here 
Come and linger; for ’tis meet to shed, 
For your loved one, nature’s sorrowing tear 
O’er her bed; 
Here she slumbers with the silent dead. 


Faded now are those love-beaming eyes, 
Still’d for aye the fitful pulse and breath, 
To the enraptured ear no more shall rise 
Those soft accents ; ah! they’re hushed in death— 
Here she lies— 
Faded now are those love-beaming eyes. 


Long we strove to stay the blighting pain ; 
Wept to see her fade beneath the smart; 
Wept to see our loved star slowly wane ; 
Strove to shield her from the spoiler’s dart— 
All in vain ! 
Long we strove to stay the blighting pain. 


Asa lily on the mountain-side, 
Swept too harshly by the unpitying gale, 
Meekly droops its head at eventide; 
Meekly thus our sister, worn and pale, 
Drooped and died! 
As a lily on the mountain side. 


Come when softly glows a sunny sky, 
Plant a myrtle vine with careful hand, 
Where in dreamless sleep her ashes lie ; 
Rear arose tree, in the breezes bland 
Here to sigh ; 
Come when softly glows a sunny sky. 


When return the days of gentle spring 
Then the rose may weep above her breast ; 
And some bird, perchance, with snowy wing, 
Here will come and build its tiny nest— 
Mournfully sing, 
When return the days of gentle spring. 
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HEADLEY’S CROMWELL. 





BY JOHN JACKSON, 


Tus work, we are informed, originated in a 
conviction that the great man whose career it 
portrays, had never received justice at the hands 
of his biographers. Animated by a desire to res- 
cue the fair fame of Cromwell from that depth of 
slanderous abuse into which it had been plunged, 
by the malignant efforts of those who were the 
enemies alike of civil and of religious freedom, Mr. 
Headly projected the volume, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article. 

The design was good. There was much need 
that a new biography of the great Protector 
should be written. The turn which events took | 
after the decease of Cromwell—the restoration of | 
the old order of men and things, placing again in 
power those who, from feeling and principle,were 
hostile to all that the Revolution had wrought, 
and who returned determined to recompense upon 
the heads of the living and the memories of the 
dead, all that measure of shame which they, in 
their oft vanquished and fugitive state, had en- 
dured—led naturally to the unqualified defama- 
tion of those who had been the stern and un- 
successful opponents of a corrupt church and a 
tyrannical government. Hence, under the reign 
of the second Charles, were fostered and re- 
warded those base and ungenerous attacks up- 
on the men of the Commonwealth, which have 
not even yet entirely disappeared. Their mo- 
tives were assailed, their characters defamed, and 
their religion made the butt, at which the shafts 
of a dissolute ribaldry were launched. 

But as Cromwell, who rose so high above the 
loftiest of his party, offered the most shining 
mark for detraction, it was showered upon him 
without stint or mercy, and he has been pictured, 
by a hundred pens, as a monster of cruelty and 
cunning—a self-seeking hypocrite, false alike to 
friend and foe, and true only to his own daring 
and corrupt ambition. 

The present age has done much towards the 
vindication of Cromwell’s character. Carlyle, es- 
pecially, in the “Letters and Speeches of Crom- 
well,” has done more than any other writer, in 
giving a true direction to public sentiment ; still | 
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| even that work did not destroy the necessity for 
| such a work as should give a comprehensive and 
_ accurate view of the character and life of Crom- 


well. The reading world still lacked a masterly 


_ and impartial biography, unencumbered by his 


voluminous corrrespondence and speeches. Such 
a work we had hoped to find in this volume of 
Mr. Headley’s ; a careful perusal has, however, 
disappointed our hopes, and assured us that a bi 
ography, worthy of the great Protector, is still a 
desideratun. 

The origin of the faults in most of the previous 
biographies, is in the fact that the authors have 
been prelatists or monarchists—one or both—and 
hence unprepared to estimate, impartially, the 
character and actions of one who was a deter 
mined foe to prelacy, and whose strong hand over 
turned the British throne. ;But Mr. Headley came 
to the work with a contrary bias: a puritan and 


| & republican, he naturally sympathized with 
| Cromwell in his principles and feelings, and was 
| disposed to give to everything connected with 


him, the most favorable construction it would bear. 

Now, however much we may sympathize with 
Mr. Headley in his feelings, it is impossible not to 
perceive that they must operate to prevent a fair 
and impartial presentation of the truth. This is 
confirmed by a perusal of the work. Mr. H. there 
appears not more the biographer than the apolo- 
gist of Cromwell. 
warned,—in the preface we were told that he 
wished “to defend the founder of the first true 
Commonwealth,” and this design is carried 
through the volume. 
find it marred by instances of “special plead- 
ing.” Cromwell is the client for whom Mr. H 
acts as counsel, in which capacity his great ob- 
ject is to palliate, excuse or justify whatever in 
the life of the great Puritan may seem to require 
these kindly offices. Now where this intention is 
so plain as in this work, the very end in view is 
defeated, and we feel that it is impossible to con- 
fide in the writer’s judgment, even when that 
judgment may be correct. 

Nor do we think that, apart from the evident 


But of this we were fore- 


As a consequence, we 
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bias of his feelings, Mr. Headley was the right {| doubtless, have written the life of Cromwell ;” to 
one to depict the character of Cromwell. He || which we may add, Mr. Headley should not: 
has not the grasp of mind to comprehend it, and Whatever may be his ability as a mere writer 
from this fact his delineations belittle the man he |, he lacks that insight into character, that keen 
would exalt. It seems—if the comparison may perception of motive, and that power of discrimi- 
be allowed—like the attempt of a stripling to || nation which are so essential to the biographer, 
manage a piece of heavy ordnance—the task ts || and absolutely indispensable with such a subject 
beyond his strength. Those who are familiar || as Cromwell. 

with Carlyle’s work will understand our mean- Another disadvantage under which our author 
ing. In that volume genius burns in every page. || labors, is that he succeeds such men as Neal, 
The enthusiasm of the great Puritan is reflected || Guizot, Carlyle and others who have written 
from the heart of the author, giving fervor and || upon the same subject, and many of them with 
beauty to his nervous descriptions, as he leads || transcendent ability. We call this a disadvan- 
the reader on from scene to scene in the eventful || ¢age, for although he has availed himself of the 
drama of that exciting period; this enthusiasm is || labors of these writers to a considerable extent 
caught by the reader, and he feels that Cromwell, || in the preparation of his own work, yet the reader 
great although he was, has found a mind compe- || is disposed to judge him by them—to compare 
tent to grasp, and a hand capable of depicting || his work with theirs, and this comparison is by 
his character. In the work of Mr. Headley it is || no means too favorable to Mr. H. The materials 
not so. His descriptions of the various historical || for this comparison are sometimes furnished by 
facts are good—the movements and conflicts of || our author, and the extracts from other writers 
the warring forces are delineated w'th vigor and || given by him, often present a contrast with the 
accuracy ; but all this has been done many times body of the work, so striking as to lessen materi- 
before—what needed elucidation was the char- || ally our estimate of himself. Still we must ex- 
acter of the man who trod those battle-fields, the || press our conviction that those extracts are the 
leading spirit of that age. In the attempt to || gems of the volume, and so far from feeling a 
accomplish this, Mr. Headley has failed. We || disposition to censure their frequent occurrence, 
regret it deeply; and after perusing his work are || our only regret is that they are not more nume- 
fully prepared to appreciate his own remark in |) rous, for in proportion to their increase, would the 
the preface to this volume: “Carlyle should, | character of the volume have been raised. 











TO ——. 


BY M. Cc. B. 


On breathe not a sigh when I'm gone, 
And shed not a tear o’er my lot, 
Let my grave-place be cheerful, though lone, 
And the smiles of hope hallow the spot ; 
And though the rude winter my requiem rave, 
Yet bring thou Spring’s flowers, early flowers for my grave. 


Aye, place a wild rose near my bed, 
And there let it silently bloom, 
An emblem of love for the dead, 
Still cherished, though laid in the tomb ; 
Oh, nurture with kindness its sensitive root, 
And shield its frail form from the stranger’s rude foot. 


And when time shall wither each rose, 
Let the falling leaves whisper of me ; 
When Spring shall new blossoms disclose, 
Oh let them breathe sweetly to thee, 
That my spirit in heaven is bright with a bloom, 
Unapproached by the winter that visits my tomb. 
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ROMANCE OF THE 


OR, 


REAL; 


PHASES IN THE LIFE OF MYRA CLARK GAINES 


—_— 


BY MRS. 


ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 


PHASE THE SIXTH. 


She left the parent roof, and left in grief, 
Not from an idle passion vain and light, 
But in her heart there lived a firm belief, 
That duty called and honor urged her flight. 


Lirtte by little, as her shattered nerves could 
bear it, the truth was revealed to Myra. It was 


a sad, sad trial, the uprooting of her pure domes- | 


tic faith, the tearing asunder of those thousand del- 
icate fibres that had so long woven, and clung, and 
rooted themselves around the parents who had 
adopted her. Love them she did, now, as it 
seemed, more intensely than ever, but there was 
excitement in her heart, a sort of wild, unsettled 
feeling, that destroyed all the sweet faith and 
tranquillity of affection. It was no longer the 
quiet and serene love which had clung around her 
from infancy, naturally and without effort, as 
wild blossoms bud upon a bank where the sun- 
shine sleeps longest—but something of unrest 
and pain mingled with it all. In the history of 
her parents she found much to excite her imagi- 
nation, her deep and sorrowful interest. It open- 
ed upon her with all the vividness of a romance, 
that kindled her fancy, while it pained her to the 
soul. Then came other thoughts and more thrill- 
ing anxieties. The beloved one, the man of her 
choice, whom she had dreamed of endowing with 
riches, from which she now seemed legally dis- 


possessed—how would he receive the news of her | 


orphanage—of her dependent state? Alas, how 
were all her proud and generous visions swept 
away! And yet, did she doubt his love or his 
pure disinterestedness? Never for a moment. 
Loyal, lofty, and unselfish as her own pure heart, 
she knew the beloved of that heart to be. She felt 
assured that his faith to the dowerless orphan 
would be kept more sacred than his pledge to the 
heiress, Full of this high trust, she wrote to 
Whitney and told him the whole. “ You sought 
me,” said the letter, “and loved me as the heir- 
e:3 of great wealth, as the only daughter of a 
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proud and rich man. All at once, as if a flash of 
lightning had swept across the horizon of my 
life, revealing the truth witha single fiery gleam, 
I find myself the orphan of a great and good man, 
whom I remember only as the shade of a vision— 
and of a woman, lovely as she has been unfortu- 
nate—alive still, but kept from her child by 
bonds that have yet proved too strong, even for 
the yearnings of maternal love. I know that 
Daniel Clark, my father, was supposed to pos- 
sess great wealth, but I am told that he died in- 
solvent, and that in his will neither wife nor child 
was mentioned, Therefore am I an orphan, de- 
pendent upon those who are strangers to me in 
blood for the love that shelters me, fur the wealth 
that has hedged me in with comforts from my 
cradle up. * * * Tam notthe person whom 
you loved—not the person whom, two short days 
ugo, I believed myself to be. Should Myra Clark, 
orphaned and without inheritance—her very birth 
loaded with doubt, and her hold on any living thing 
uncertain—still claim the faith pledged to Myra 
D., the heiress? No; like the rest, I resign this 
last and most precious hold on the past. You 
are free—honorably free, from all responsibility 
arising from the faith you have plighted. Of all 
my past life, I have nothing left but the simple 
name of Myra.” 

This is but an extract of Myra’s: letter to Mr. 
Whitney, but it was enough to satisfy her deli- 
cate sense ofhonor. It set him free. It relinquish- 
ed all claim upon his faith or his honor. Much 
there was in the letter to melt and touch a heart 
like his, for with a great secret swelling in her 
breast, she found consolation in pouring out the 
feelings that oppressed her, where she was cer- 
tain of sympathy. 

And Whitney answered the letter. He had not 
loved the heiress or the lofty name—but Myra, 
the noble-minded, the lovely, the beautiful. If 
she was an orphan, so much the better ; he would 
be family, wealth, the world to her. He grieved 
for her sorrow, but seemed to revel and rejoice in 
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the idea of having her all to himself. This was 
the tenor of Whitney’s reply, and Myra felt no 
lonver alone—her elastic nature gathered up its 
strength again. She became proud of the pure 
and holy love, which only grew brighter with ad- 
versity, and this beautiful pride rekindled all her 
energies, 

Among the fine scenery which lies upon the 
upper portions of the Delaware Bay, there is a 
splendid old mansion house, large, massive, and 
bearing deeper marks of antiquity and aristocrat- 
ic ownership, than are usually found in a country 
where dwellings that have withstood the ravages 
of a hundred years are seldom to be found. It 
was a superb country place, uplifted above 
the bay, and commanding one of the finest pros- 
Picturesque and 
broken scenery lay all around. Portions of this 
scenery were wild, and even rude, in their thrifty 
luxuriance, while close around the dwelling 
reigned the most perfect cultivation. Park- 
like groves, lawns fringed with choice shrubberies, 
and glowing with a profusion of flowers, might 
be seen from every window of the dwelling. The 


pects in the whole country. 


stables, lodges, and other buildings, all in excel- 
lent repair, bespoke a degree of prosperous 
wealth, and a luxurious taste, seldom found in 
A spacious verandah that 
ran along the front, commanded a beautiful view 


our primitive land. 


of the distant bay and all the broken shore, for 
In the whole 
State of Delaware, could not have been found at 
that day a gentleman's residence more perfect in 
To 
this house Mr. D. took his family to spend the 
summer months, and Myra entered it, for the first 
time in her life, with a feeling of profound lone- 
liness, 


miles and miles on either hand. 


itself, or more luxurious in its appointments, 


This noble mansion was to have been her 
inheritance ; she had spent ail her girllood in the 
shadows of its walks; she had learned to love ev- 
ery tree and flower and shady nook that sur- 
rounded it—to love them as the home of her pa- 
rents, the home that should hereafter shelter her 
and her children. Now she entered it sadly, and 
with a feeling of cold desolation. Transient, cer- 
tainly, but very painful were these natural re- 
grets. 

But amid all the shadows that hung around her 
path, there was one gleam of golden sunshine. 
His love was left to her—his faith still remained 
firm and perfect. 

With the visitors who came with Mr. D. to his 
country dwelling, was a distant relation of the 
family, his wife, and two lovely children. To 
these persons the secret of Myra’s birth was 
made known, and to the lady, young and appa- 
retlny amiable, Myra sometimes fled for counsel 


+ 





and sympathy. But to these persons the secret 
of Myra’s parentage opened new and selfish h ypes 
that forbade all genuine friendship for the eon 
fiding girl. Myra, severed by all ties of blood 
from the family that had adopted her, now 
seemed only an obstacle in the way of their 
own interests. The excessive love still expressed 
for her both by Mr. D. and his angelic wife, 


seemed so much defrauded from the rights of 


their own offspring, and those who had flattered 


= 


and fawned abjectly on the daughter and the 


heiress, now returned the touching confidence of 


the orphan with treachery and dislike. 

Thus surrounded by secret enemies and those 
sad regrets which hopes so suddenly crushed could 
not fail to excite, the young girl yielded her whole 
being up to the one sweet hope still left to her 
undimimed and brightening each day—a lone star in 
the clouded sky of her life. The love, that under 
other circumstances might have been diversified 
by many worldly fancies, now concentrated itself 
around her whole being, and in its pure intensity 
became almost sublime. 

Mr. D. in revealing the secret of Myra’s birth 
had, as it were, thrown off all claims to her filial 
obedience, but the generous girl took no advan- 
tage of this most painful freedom ; her great de- 
sire was still to win his consent to her union with 
the man she loved, her penniless union, for Myra 
neither hoped nor wished for anything more than 
the love of those who had protected her infancy 
to carry as a marriage dower to her husband. 
Under the sanction of her gentle mother—for 
such Mrs. D. was ever to Myra—the young girl 
had still carried on a correspondence with Mr. 
Whitney, and it was decided that he should write 
to Mr. D. and again request permission to visit 
the young creature, who, without a daughter's 
right, had no desire to evade a daughter's vbedi 
ence. 

Believing the acquaintance between Myra and 


her lover broken off by his own firm opposition, 


Mr. D. had not given up her union with another, 


_ which had for many years been a favorite object 


with him. His astonishment and _ indignation 


_ may, therefore, be imagined, when the mild and 


respectful letter of Mr. Whitney reached him at 
D. Place, some few weeks after the retirement 
of his family to their country mansion. It was 
early in the morning when this letter came, and 
Mr. D. was alone with his relative and guest 
when he broke thesseal. The anger that shook 
the proud man’s nerves, the sharp exclamation 
that sprang from his lips, were heard by Mrs. D. 
as she passed into the breakfast parlor. She saw 
the handwriting crushed angrily between the fin- 
gers of her husband, and filled with dread that 
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Myra’s private correspondence had been betraved, 
she left the room and hastened to her daughter's 
chamber. 

“I fear, oh, Myra! I fear that vour papa has 
in some way obtained one of Mr. Whitney's let- 
ters,” cried the generous lady, with a face that 
bespoke all the anxiety that preved upon her. 

Myra turned a little more pallid than usual, 
for her father’s anger was a terrible thing to 
brave, of that she was well aware; but, after a 
moment, her natural courage returned, and she 
answered with some degree of firmness: 

“ Dear mamma, do not look so terrified. 
anger fall onme ; sit down. 


Let his 
That pale face must 
not tell him that you have ever known of these 
letters.” 

Mrs. D. sank to a seat, striving to regain some 
degree of composure, and Myra went down stairs, 
very pale, but making an effort to sustain with 
dignity the reproaches that she felt to be prepared 
for her, — 

“Here, young lady!” said Mr. D. as Myra en- 
tered the room, “ here is a letter from that Whit- 
ney again—a letter to me—asking permission to 
visit you.” 

Myra drew a deep breath ; in her agitation she 
had forgotten that this letter might be expected, 
and so long as her father’s anger had only this 
source, she could withstand it. 

“ Well, papa, and you will answer it,” said the 
young girl, gently, but still with some tremor of 
the voice. 

“T will!” was the angry reply ; “I will answer 
it as such presumption deserves !” 

“Surely—surely, papa, you will not forget that 
Mr. Whitney is a gentleman, and deserving of 
courteous treatment ¢” 

“TI forget nothing!” was the curt reply; and 
without further argument Mr. D. left the room, 
and in half an hour after an old colored man was 
galloping toward Wilmington, with a letter direct- 
ed to Mr. Whitney, in his pocket. What that 
letter contained might have been guessed from 
the hasty and blotted address, had it not been 
written black as night on the angry forehead of Mr, 
D. when he sat down to breakfast that morning. 

A few days went by, days of keen anxiety to 
poor Myra and her gentle mother; then was the 
young girl summoned once more to the presence 
of Mr. D. She found him white with rage— 
deeper and more terrible rage than his fine fea- 
tures had ever exhibited before; a letter was 
clenched tightly in his hand ; his fingers worked 
convulsively around the crushed paper as he ad- 
dressed the trembling girl. 

“ Twice—twice in my life have I been insulted, 


girl! By your father once—by your lover now. | 
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He will be in Wilmington 


ina few days, will he ? 


He is coming here! 
Let him come; but as | 
live—as I live, girl! he shall never leave that 
place alive. This insult shall be atoned then and 
there.” 

“Oh, father !” was all poor Myra could say. 

“Tf he is a gentleman, he shall answer this «as 
a gentleman. If he is what IT suppose, then 
I will chastise this insolence as T would spurn a 
menial. When once we meet, one or the other 
will never return alive.” 

Myra shuddered, her pale lips refused to utter 
the words that sprang to them, and she stood be 
fore the angry man with her hands clasped, but 
At length she gathered 
strencth to utter a single sentence, 


motionless as a statue. 


“Father, you will not challenge Mr. Whitney ¢ 
It would be terrible ; it would kill me.” 

“Tf he comes within my reach, if he dares to 
intrude his presence even into the neighborhood, 
he shall answer it with his life or mune !” 
the stern reply. 

Myra turned away trembling and heart-sick , 


Was 


she knew that this was no idle threat, no mere 
burst of vivid passion that would die within the 
hour. Her lover would be in Wilmington within 
a few days; it was a firm but courteous announce- 
ment to this effect that had so exasperated the 
man whom she had just left. 

“ Mother—mother, he will not do this thing— 
he will not meet Mr. Whitney with a challenge!” 
cried the harassed young creature, throwing her 
self into the arms of Mrs. D., who stood in the 
chamber of her child, where she had retired from 
the angry storm below. 

“T fear it, alas! he deems himself braved and 
insulted,” said the good lady, weeping bitterly. 
“Oh, Myra! why did we permit Whitney to 

+ ental 


write-—why con-ent to his coming to @ 
borhood 

“Why, why, indeed! if it is but to meet his 
death?” eried the poor girl, wringing her hands. 
“But, mother, this cannot be; my father will 
relent !” 

Mrs. D. shook her head. 
his honor or authority contemned, my poor 
child!” 


“Oh, what can we do—what can we do?” 


“ Not where he deems 


“ His anger isso terrible—if you could but give 
up all thoughts of the man; if you only could, 
my child.” 

Myra withdrew from her mother’s arms, her slight 
form seemed to dilate and nerve itself for some 
great effort. The tears hung unshed upon her 
eyelashes, and her lips were pressed firmly to- 
gether. The thoughts that swept acr« ss her sweet 
face were quick and painful ; she scarcely seemed 
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to breathe, so intense was the struggle within that 
motionless bosom. 

“Mother,” she said in a low and husky voice, 
so low that it was almost a whisper—* Mother, I 
will give him up. It is to save his life or the life 
of your husband ; I will give him up!” 

While the unhappy lady stood wondering at 
the strange calmness with which these words 
were spoken, Myra passed down stairs once more, 
and stood in her father’s presence, calm, resolute, 
but very sorrowful. 

“Father, I love the man whom you would 
challenge, whom you would force to the extremi- 
ties of life or death. How dearly, how wholly 
I love him, you can never believe, or this agony 
would have been spared me. Father, you know 
of his coming ; he is already on the way; thus it 
is out of my power to prevent that which so 
offends you. Let him come ; let him depart in 
peace, and here I solemnly promise never to 
speak to him again. Father, I give him up, but 
it is to save his life or yours !” 

The young girl ceased speaking ; the words she 
had uttered were pronounced hurriedly and with 
firmness, but the white lips, the heavy trouble 
that clouded her eyes with something more touch- 
ing than tears, revealed all the heroism of her 
sacrifice. You could see that to save a human 
life, she had given up all that made her own life 
valuable. It was strange to see so much heroism 
in a form so gentle and so frail; it was strange 
that this beautiful spirit of self-sacrifice should 
prove powerless to curb the wrathful spirit that 
possessed the proud man before whom she plead- 
ed, but his answer was relentless. 

“No!” he replied. “That which I have said 
is immutable! If this man comes so near my 
house as the next town, he shall answer for the 
presumption with his life, or T will sacrifice mine!” 

Myra stood for a moment looking in that frown- 
ing face, and as she gazed her own became pain- 
fully calm. 

“My father, once again—once again reflect, it 
is more than life that I offer you for his!” she 
said, and her voice grew softer, as if tears were 
swelling in its tones once more. 

“That which I have said I abide by !” was the 
stern reply. 

Myra pleaded no longer, but turned gently and 
left the room. In the upper hall she met her 
mother. 

“Does he relent—will he accept the sacrifice 
you offer #” questioned the anxious lady. 

“ No, mother, he refuses ; he seems athirst for 
the life of this noble young man; but I will save 
him, I will save them both.” 

“ How, my child? how can you, so frail and so 





helpless, struggle against the strong will of your 
father ¢” 

“T will leave the house. I will no longer re 
main where innocent and honorable love leads ti 
scenes like this.” 

“ What, leave your mother, your own fond, too 
fond mother—Myra, my child, my child ?” 

“ Hush! mother, dear, dear mother; these tears. 
they make me weak as an infant. If you weep 
and cling to me thus, mother, my strength may 
fail, and do you not know that death may follow—~ 
death to your husband or to mine, for is he not 
my husband before God, do you think, sweet 
mother ?” 

But Mrs. D. only wept, and clung more fondly 
to her daughter. Myra withdrew herself gently 
from that warm clasp, and went away. On the 


, morrow Mr. Whitney would be in Wilmington, 


and before then the young girl had much to 
accom plish—much to suffer. 

All that day Myra avoided the family, above 
all the gentle mother, whose tears she feared far 
more than the anger of her proud father. She 
had formed a resolution that required all her 
courage, and more strength than seemed to ani 
mate that slender form. She shrank, therefore, 
from encountering the tears of that sweet and 
loving woman. 

There was an old servant in the family, with 
whom Myra from her childhood had been a sort 
of idol. Indeed, in all that large household there 
was not a dependant who did not reverence and 
love the young creature. This man, early in the 
afternoon, might have been seen riding toward 
Wilmington at a brisk trot, and with some little 
anxiety in his manner. When he reached the 
town the old man entered a dwelling where he 
was received by two bright and joyous-looking 
young ladies, who greeted him eagerly, and in 
quired fur news of his young mistress, while the 
old negro was searching in his pockets for a ha-- 
tily-fulded billet which he, at length, produced 
with no little mysterious importance, 

One of the young ladies tore open the billet, 
and began to read. 

“Sit up for me to-night, dear girls,” thus the 
billet commenced, “ sit up till morning, unless | 


_ come before; you will certainly see me during 


the night; then I will explain this hasty mes- 
sage. It may storm; no matter, I shall surely 
be with you. Myra.” 

The young ladies looked at each other, wholly 
at a loss to guess the reason of this singular 
message, but Myra had promised to explain all, 
and so they allowed the old man to depart un- 
questioned. 

Long before the faithful messenger returned 
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Myra was standing in the humble dwelling of an 
outdoor dependant in whom she could trust. 
“ And you are determined, Miss Myra,” was the 
man’s question as he stood, hat in hand, by the door. 
“Yes; obey my directions exactly as they are 
given, that is all I require of you.” 
“We would do anything—anything on earth 
for you,” said the wife of this man, coming for- 
ward—*“ you know we would, Miss Myra, even 
though it may be our ruin should your father 
know that we aided you against his will !” 


“ But he never can know ; nothing shall tempt | 


me to inform him, and the secret will rest with us 
alone,” was the prompt reply. 

“We will be punctual, never fear,” said the 
man; “ but it looks like a storm.” 

“ Well!” said Myra, casting her eyes toward 
the heavens, which did indeed bear indications of 


a mustering tempest, “it does not matter, be ready | 


all the same. Remember to come by the old 


carriage route, not along the new road—you might | 


meet company there.” 

“T will be cautious, dear young lady, I will be 
cautious as you cculd wish.” 

“Tam sure of it,’ was the mild and grateful 
reply ; and with a beating heart Myra went back 


to the house which was soon to be her home no | 


longer. 

The relation whom we have mentioned was 
still at D. Place, and his wife, with her two 
beautiful children, occupied a room near that ap- 
propriated to Myra, and to this room the young 
girl betook herself after returning from the visit 


to her humble friends. A spirit of unrest was upon | 
her; she longed for action, for sympathy, for some | 
being to whom she could pour forth the anguish | 
which beat like a fever in every vein of her delicate | 


body. 

Myra found her father’s guest in an easy chair 
near the window. She was a quiet tranquil woman, 
devoid of strong passions, but selfish in the ex- 
treme and possessing a sort of gentle craft that 
from its very want of active spirit was calculated 
to deceive. She knew that discontent and disun- 
ion were active in the dwelling, and after her 
usual inert manner was waiting for some result 
that might prove beneficial to herself and her chil- 
dren. When she saw Myra enter her room with 
a glow upon her cheek, but pale as death about 
the mouth and temples, this woman drooped her 
eyelids to conceal all expression of the joy this 
agitation kindled in her bosom, but her look was 
tranquil, her voice was full of sympathy as she 
addressed the young girl. 

“ You look anxious, nay, ill, my sweet friend,” 
she said, taking Myra’s hand, which fell over the 
back of her chair. 


! 
| 
| 
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“You know,” answered Myra ina sad voice 
“ you know what has passed to-day in this house ; 
tell me—for much depends on your answer, and 
I can hold counsel with no one else beneath this 
roof—tell me, do you believe that if Mr. Whitney 
should arrive in Wilmington to-morrow, my father 
would find him ovt and put his cruel threat into 
execution ¢” 

“ You know Mr. D. 
he ever swerve from a resolution once formed (’ 
was the mild and sinister reply. 


Is he not determined ; did 


“Then you honestly believe that he would 
challenge Mr. Whitney ?” 
joinder, 

“ Has he not said it, Myra ¢” 

“Then if you think so—you who always look 


was the anxious re- 


on events so still and passionless—I have but to 
go on,” said Myra in accents that bespoke all the 
grief this conviction fastened on her young heart. 

“What do you mean, Myra—what is it you 
contemplate /” said the confidant, with a gleam 
of satisfaction in her downcast eyes. 

“Tam going from this house to-night. Before 
Mr. Whitney reaches Wilmington, I will see him 
and prevent this meeting !” 

“You, Myra! you—what will your father say # 
What will the world think ?” 

“Tt is to save life!” answered Myra, “My 
own soul tells me that I am right.” 

The wily confidant dropped her head upon her 
hand, when she fell into a moment's thought 
With all her apparent apathy, she knew well 
how to excite the resolution of a generous and 
ardent nature like Myra’s, while seeming to op- 
pose it. The arguments that she used appealed 
entirely to those selfish considerations which were 
sure to be cast away with disdain by the young 
creature on whom they were urged, and Myra 
went out from the interview more impressed than 
ever with the necessity of putting her project into 
immediate operation. 

The storm that had been threatening all day, 
came on at nightfall with all the rush and vio- 
lence of a tempest, but this scene suited well with 
the excitement and wild wish for action which 
swelled in the young girl’s heart even as the 
elements heaved and struggled without. She 
sat by the window, gazing upon the storm; the 
trees tossing their branches to and fro like giants 
revelling in the wind; the rain sweeping down- 
ward in wreaths and sheets of silvery water 
whenever the lightning glared over it; and afar 
off the distant bay, heaving into sight, as it were, 
from the very bosom of darkness, and sinking 
back again when the lightning withdrew the 
sweep of its fiery wing. 

Mr. D., full of unrest as the elements, was pac. 








ng the verandah—his face was unnaturally pale 
in the gleams of lightning, and he paced up and 
down, unconscious or heedless of the water drifts 
that now and then swept over him. Poor Myra 
sat watching him; the storm within her own 
breast and the tempest without, imparted to her 
spirit a wild and reckless courage. She stepped 
out on the verandah; the rain beat in her pale 
face, the lightning glared across her eyes, already 
more than brilliant; she met her father in his 
walk, and touched his arm with her cold hand. 

“ Father—father ! 
that you will not provoke Mr. Whitney into this 


you have reflected. Oh, say 
death strife when he comes.” 

Mr. D. paused for one moment, a shade of 
irresolution swept across his features, but it left 
them more pale, more resolute than before ; he 
turned away without a word of answer, and Myra 
disappeared. 

That night, close upon the hour of twelve, two 
people, a man and a woman, stood near a back 
entrance of Mr. D’s dwelling. The female held 
an umbrella, dripping and drenched with rain ; 
the man stood with his ear bent to the door, list- 
ening. 

At last, amid the storm, he heard a key turn 
and a bolt withdrawn ; then the door swung open, 
and Myra appeared, wrapped in a large shawl 
and standing by a little trunk which the slender 
girl had dragged step by step down the lofty 
staircase, 

“Carry it carefully ; there is neither lock nor 
key: it was the only one I could reach,” she whis- 
pered, dragging her humble burden toward the 
man, who swung it to his shoulders and disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

Myra drew close to the woman, and, sheltered 
by the dripping umbrella, followed after. A 
walk of some distance brought them to a ear- 
riage which stood waiting back of the stables; 
the steps were down, the horses and vehicle all 
drenched with rain, and furiously shaken by the 
wind, stood ready to receive her. She sprang, 
pale and breathless, into the frail shelter. Her 
faithful friend was about to mount the seat. 

“One word,” said Myra, bending her white face 
into the storm: “ the turnpike gate—you may be 
known there if the man sees you. The storm 
rages so fiercely he may not be aroused, but if he 
is, make no answer; your voice, my good friend, 
would betray you, and this kindness to me might 
be your ruin with my father. If this man calls, 
do not speak ; the gate is old, the horses good, 
the carriage strong; be resolute, and drive on 
as if nothing were in the way. Do you under- 
stand ¢ trample the old gate down, and that with- 
out a word. It will open your way back again.” 
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“T will drive through the gate; never fear,” 
was the prompt reply, and the man sprang to his 
seat. 

One grateful shake of the hand, a smothered 
“God bless you, Miss Myra,” from the good woman 
who had risked so much for her, and Myra fell 
back in the carriage. 

The man was obliged to drive very slowly, for 
the night was intensely dark, and he only kept 
the road by the gleams of lightning that ever and 
anon flashed over it. At length they came to 
the turnpike gate that stretched its sodden tim- 
bers in a dark line across the road. The tempest 
was high, and every precaution was made to avoid 
the least noise, but the old toll-gatherer had a 
Just as the 
driver was dismounting to try the lock of his 
gate, out came the old man, half dressed, and 
with a candle in his hand that flared out the mo- 
ment it felt a breath of the tempest. 

“Halloa! who goes there ?” shouted the old 
fellow. 

Myra leaned from the carriage : “ Not 2 word— 
use the whip—down with the gate—but not a 


well-trained and most acute ear. 


single word.” 

A firm sweep of the whip followed—a plunge— 
a crash—and then over the broken boards and 
through the black storm, the carriage was swept 
away. Along the dark road it toiled, pelted with 
rain, half overturned every instant by a sweep of 
the wind, that kept rising stronger and higher, 
till on every hand rose the black, gaunt shadow 
of many a darkened dwelling, and in their midst 
a single light gleamed like a star. 

“They are up—they are waiting!” exclaimed 
Myra with a burst of grateful joy, as she saw this 
light. “Now, my friend, my good, kind friend, 
you must go no farther ; even they must not see 
you. Stop here; set my trunk on the walk; | 
will find the way myself, now !” 

The man would have protested against this, 
but Myra was firm, and there in that wild storm 
she stood till the carriage was out of sight. Then 
she seized the trunk by the handle, and straining 
every nerve in her delicate frame by the effort, 
dragged it toward a window wk-re she saw two 
fair, young, beautiful faces peering anxiously out 
as if they were searching for some loved object 
in the darkness. 

All at once those faces disappeared, a sound of 
glad welcome came toward the door, and the 
next instant Myra, panting with fatigue, white 
as death, and drenched through and through, till 
the rain dripped like a rivulet from her garments. 
was folded in the arms of those noble-hearted 


girls. 
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THE INDIAN BOY. 


“ Waubba is not afraid to die; the young eagle is going up to the sun 


He hath passed, he hath passed away, 
From the ruddy glow of the wigwam fires— 
From the council halls of his dark-browed sires— 

Ye might not bid him stay. 


He hath left his own fair land, 
Where the blue hills rise and the waters sleep 
And the forest shadows are still and deep, 
For the viewless spirit band. 


As a gentle breeze-kissed tide, 
As an echo dying the forest through, 
A star burning out in its home of blue, 

A bud by the frost-king’s side ;— 


So hath passed the young and gay. 
Peaceful and cold on life’s altar stone 
The victim lies, but the soul hath flown, 

Like an incense-wreath away. 


As the spring of light gazelle, 
When it bounds through the wood and thicket free 
*Mid the rustling leaves with melody, 

So his joyous footsteps fell. 


But the old chief’s hearth is lone, 
And the valleys that echoed his light footfall— 


He hath gone—he hath gone! he hath left them all ' 


The warrior’s hope hath flown. 


As the hours of summer wane, 
Ye will miss his shout by the cabin door ; 
His boat lies moored by the blue lake’s shore, 
He may guide it not again. 


Think ye that he roams away, 
Where the deer is chased through the prairie vine- 
And the sunlight gildeth the forest pines, 
Through the never-ending day ¢ 


Where cometh no mother’s sigh, 
Where rest his sires with their glossy hair, 
And the chiefs of the bended bow repair, 

Think ye his path is nigh ? 


Ah! he will wander long, 
Through the dark bowers of the dusky night, 
Ere he reacheth his fathers’ halls of light, 
And heareth the greeting song. 
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Wreathe not with flowers his hair, 
Lay his unbent bow and his arrows by ; 
He hath passed away to the sunny sky, 
He will not need them there. 





Weep, mourner, weep and moan ! 
For his songs go up ‘neath a far-off tree, 
And his dark eye shines, but not for thee— 
Weep for the glory flown! 
Albany. R. A. A. 











A SONG OF SPRING. 


BY MRS. SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 











In April’s dim and showery nights, 
When music melts along the air, 
And memory wakens at the kiss 
Of wandering perfumes, faint and rare— 


Sweet spring-time perfumes, such as won 
Prosérpina from realms of gloom, 

To bathe her bright locks in the sun, 
Or bind them with the pansy’s bloom ;— 





When light winds rift the fragrant bowers, 
Where orchards shed their floral wreath, 

Strewing the turf with starry flowers, 
And dropping pearls at every breath ;— 


When all night long the boughs are stirred 
With fitful warblings from the nest, 

And the heart flutters like a bird 
With its sweet, passionate unrest ;— 





Oh then, beloved, I think on thee, 
And on that life so strangely fair, 
Ere yet one cloud of memory 
Had gathered in Hope’s golden air. 








I think on thee and thy lone grave, 
On the green hill-side far away— 

I see the wilding flowers that wave 4 
Around thee as the night-winds sway ; yy 


And still, though only clouds remain 
On life’s horizon, cold and drear, 

The dream of youth returns again 
With the sweet promise of the year. 








TO AN ANTIQUE MIRROR. 














I linger till night’s waning stars 

Have ceased to tremble through the gloom— 
Till through the orient’s cloudy bars 

I see the rose of morning bloom! 


All flushed and radiant with delight, 

It opens through earth’s stormy skies, 
Divinely beautiful and bright, 

As on the hills of Paradise; 


While like a dew-drop on its breast, 
The morning star of youth and love, 
Melting within the rosy east, 
Exhales to azure depths above. 


My spirit soaring like a lark 
Would follow on its airy flight, 
And, like yon little diamond spark, 

Dissolve into the realms of light. 


Sweet missioned star! thy silver beams 
Foretell a fairer life to come, 

And through the golden gate of dreams 
Allure the wandering spirit home. 
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TO AN ANTIQUE MIRROR. 





BY SIDNEY DYER. 


Sacrep relic! source of pleasure, 
More exquisite than the treasure 

Croesus owned could e’er bestow ! 
Though thy frame is old and homely, 
And thy face is somewhat drumly, 
Yet I think it far more comely 

Than the modern mirrors show. 
Others may look on thee grumly, 

And ne’er feel their bosoms glow ; 


But to me there is a sadness, 
Pleasant, sweet, ’tis almost gladness, 
As mine eyes upon thee dwell ; 

Gently o’er my senses stealing, 
Memory’s treasures all unsealing, 
Till each quickened pulse of feeling 
Yields unto thy magic spell ; 
And the soul its depths revealing, 


Heaves with sighs—but loves them well. 


Thou hast borne those fondly cherished, 
(Now, alas, from earth all perished !) 

In thy bosom’s mystic core ; 
Though each feature truly limning, 











Even the tears in their eyes swimming, 
There is left no stain bedimming, 

Thou art stainless as before; 
And they now, as pure, are hymning 


With the angels evermore. 


Though I see no lingering traces 
Of those once familiar faces, 

Which have oft been imaged here ; 
Yet, methinks, a sainted mother, 
Angel sister, cherished brother, 

And, to me more dear, one other, 

As I muse, are lingering near ; 
And my heart doth almost smother 

With a strange, delicious fear! 


And whene’er before thee sitting, 
They seem softly round me flitting, 
Entering through thy antique frame, 
With bright angel guards attending, 
Whispering peace and joys unending ; 
And then solemn, slow ascending, 
To the entrance whence they came, 
Turn and smile, and with thee blending, 
Beckon on, and lisp my name ! 
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THE SONG OF THE ZEPHYRS. 
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Trip - ping light-ly, trip - ping light-ly, 


Acellerando, Leggiecro staccato, 
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Ro - vers, joy-ous rov-ers we, 





2 
Rose in dewy splendor, 
Lily fair and pale, 
And the violet tender, 
All list our loving tale! 
Their sweet face low bending, 
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Flitting brightly, flitting brightly 'o- - ver land ay 
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' 
And richest odors lending, 
With our pure breath soft blending ! 
So we trip it, trip it lightly, 
Rovers, joyous rovers we, 
Flitting brightly, flitting brightly, 
Over land and sea! 
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History of Mary, Queen of Scots. By Jacos 
Assorr. With Engravings. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, Pp. 285. 


This is a brief Biography of the fair and frail 
Mary Stuart, written in a style of great simplic- 
ity for infant minds. As an incentive to ulterior 
historical research it is very ingeniously and at- 
tractively prepared, and will doubtless inspire in 
many a youthful breast a salutary appetence for 
this useful form of knowledge. Mr. Abbott is 
not the first amiable man whom a chivalrous 
admiration of female beauty and accomplishments 
has propitiated, not only to an ultra charity for 
the failings, but even to an ardent Quixotism for 
the honor of a celebrated woman. Fortunately 
for him, in this case, the wrongs and sufferings of 
his heroine have enlisted many previous cham- 
pions in her behalf, and a world of sophistry has 
been arrayed for his appropriation to extenuate 
her crimes, and magnify her virtues. Mary may 
have been innocent, circumstantial evidence may 
have been deceptive—but no rule of construction, 
for which we have the slightest respect, can shield 
her from the dilemma of excessive weakness or 
excessive guilt. Beauty in itself is exceedingly 
endearing—in association with moral loveliness it 
is irresistible: even the vaccine virus of envy 
cannot inspire hatred towards one both beautiful 
and good. When the power conferred by person- 
al charms is wielded by a spirit of malignity 
indeed, its very attractiveness becomes repulsion, 
and the detected fiend is but abhorred the more for 
the assumed exterior of an angel. Unhappily 
for Mery’s reputation, she was peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to her female associates who were 
not her subordinates, and dependent on her smiles. 
These last indeed very far out-numbered those to 
whom she was obnoxious; she was therefore 
generally popular, and her name has been trans- 
mitted to us in assoeiation, while in youth, with 
almost angelic loveliness. She was evidently, 
however, ambitious and impatient of control, and 
those to whom she was in duty bound to defer, 
could not fail to discover and dislike her contu- 
macious spirit. The love of admiration, and 
delight in the elegant amusements of Parisian 
life are neither to be wondered at nor very severe- 
ly censured in one so beautiful, so much caressed, 
and so surrounded with temptation. To her first 





husband she was signally devoted ; his imbecility 
and dependence gave her an ascendency that 
gratified her love of power, and the strong affec- 
tions of her nature gracefully blended with the 
guardian spirit of her love. It was not till her 
return to Scotland, and comparatively ferocious 
associations awaked the energies for evil, which 
had been slumbering in her bosom amid the 
dreamy luxuries of France, that the coarser fea- 
tures of her character began to be developed. Her 
sudden and impetuous love for Darnley, masked 
though it was with simulated coquetry, showed 
transparently the shallowness of her professed af- 
fection for her former husband. Nor had her 
hasty union with Darnley been long consummated 
when he, like Catharine, became alienated by her 
capricious conduct. It is true, his bearing had 
become insufferably arrogant and exacting, but her 
weak pandering to his vanity at first, very natu- 
rally, with poetical if not moral justice, drew 
down this punishment upon her head. She did 
not brook such treatment long, however, before, 
with the characteristic tact of a proud female 
spirit, she found means to retaliate his tyranny 
with compound interest. Had she been content 
to humble him by marks of contumely propor- 
tioned to his arrogance, we might perhaps have 
pardoned it as the ebullition of a proud heart, 
kindled by a sense of flagrant wrong; but she 
abandoned herself to a frenzied waywardness, 
and threw the reins recklessly upom the neck of 
every passion. With that homage which vice 
pays to virtue—sheer hypocrisy—she did indeed 
affect to minister, in the miserable abode which 
her despotism had assigned him, to the sick and 
broken-hearted Darnley ; but at the very moment 
she was counterfeiting sympathy as his devoted 
nurse, she was conspiring with Bothwell to destroy 
him, in order to become the wife of the assassin, 
And when the “ infernal” plot succeeded in the 





| destruction of its victim, though publ ic indigna- 


tion penetrated and abhorred the crime, and fixed 
its stigma on the perpetrator; so bent was the 
infatuated woman on her “fell purpose,” that 
she resorted to a complication of ingenious strat- 
agems to effect it, under the specious semblance 
of submitting as a captive. 

Saying nothing of her indiscretions towards 
Chatelard and Rizzio, although in connection with 
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her subsequent career they were at best exceed- 
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ingly equivocal, the evidence of the deep degene- 
racy of her conduct towards Darnley and Both- 
well, absolutely mocks as well as bafiles every 
attempt at disavowal or extenuation. To deny 
the genuineness of her own letters, irresistibly 
corroborated as they were by every circumstance, 
and especially by the authentication of Cecil's 
hand,as Mary’s autographs, were to deny “ proofs 
strong as holy writ.” That she was a most deeply 
injured woman on the part of her own subjects, 
and of Elizabeth, is not to be denied. That her 
beauty and her wrongs exposed her to peculiar 
perils, and that she was probably to some extent 
the dupe of villainy, is universally admitted; but 
that she was innocent, and more entitled to our 
tender sympathy than our abhorrence, involves a 
gloss of special pleading in behalf of beauty that 
would vindicate the claims of Jezebel herself to 
our respect. 


A History of France, from the Conquest of Gaul 
by Julius Cesar, to the reign of Louis Philippe, 
etc.etc. By Mrs. Marxuam. Prepared for the 
use of Schools by the addition of a Map, Notes, 
and Questions, and a Supplementary Chapter 
bringing down the History to the Present Time. 
By Jacos Assorr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Pp. 629. 


This is another historical work from the same 
fertile pen, and composed very much in the same 
style and spirit with the last. It is attractively 
embellished with illustrative wood cuts, and must 
be very popular with juvenile readers. The frec- 
dom and discursiveness of colloquy not only divest 
itof the dull stateliness of most histories, but have 
suggested and sanction also numerous little epi- 
sodes extremely entertaining to the young. So 
far as we have had leisure to peruse the volume, 
it seems marked with accuracy and candor, and 
we hope it will prove to those for whose especial 
use it has been prepared, a valuable general in- 
troduction to the history of La Belle France. 


Edward Vernon: My Cousin’s Story. By E. 
V. Cutpg, author of articles in the “ London 
Times” and “ New York Courier,” signed “A 
States’ Man.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Pp. 194. 


Contrary to our usual course, we have been 
tempted to peruse this novel. It is a tissue 


** Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes,’’ etc., etc., etc., 
whose very telling might have wooed the heroine 
had she not been herself so often “ part and par- 
cel” of the “scene.” We have called it a tissue, 
but we disavow any implication by this term of 
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poetical unity—the plot contains rather the 
“membra disjecta poete” than the “form and 
pressure.” The character of Edward Vernon is 
one of very contradictory if not absolutely irre- 
concilable elements, and his career involves very 
gross improbabilities. The only theory by which 
we seem enabled to defend it, is the versatility 
and adaptiveness of the free, fearless, and aspiring 
genius of our countrymen. None but an Ameri- 
can could dream, much less effect, a transition, in 
a brief first voyage from Boston to the West 
Indies, from a raw merchant's clerk and super- 
cargo, by the knowledge of seamanship and navi- 
gation acquired upon the passage, to an energetic 
and accomplished captain. The next voyage wit 

nesses a transformation almost as great, from the 
rough son of Neptune to the lily-handed lover, 


** Capering nimbly in his lady's chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute."’ 


But what is our astonishment to find, a few 
years after, this same sea-worn shipmaster sinking 
the sailor and the whole vocabulary of “ the salts,” 
and figuring in the salons of Paris, as a bright 
particular star of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Surely, surely, we Americans out-Proteus Pro- 
teus. Mr. Childe does not attempt the intel- 
lectual and moral portraiture of his actors—this 
is almost exclusively referred to the imagination 
of his readers. Having thus mentioned what we 
think the imperfections of the book, it gives us 
pleasure to conclude our notice with an enumera 
tion of the merits that go far to counterbalance 
its defects. 

Unartistic and incongruous as is the combination 
ofthe incidents that form the congeries rather than 
concatenation of the tale—the incidents them- 
selves are given with a graphic power that in- 
spires deep interest, in spite of any want of con 
tinuity. The heroine suggested to the plastic 
power of the reader's fancy is invested by us with 
the fascination of our own ideal, and the halo of 
her presence beams as with electric light along 
the whole course of the hero, devious as it is, 
although often latent in the passing cloud from 
which it flashes on us as unlooked for as the 
lightning. The ultimate union of the hero’s des- 
tiny with hers is, of course, inevitable, but the 
impediments arrayed to deepen our solicitude for 
this result like “ Hills o’er hills and alps o'er alps 
arise ;” nay, his very marriage to another seems 
for a time more insurmountable than Mont Blane 
itself, until a hurricane upon the ocean rushes to 
the rescue, and with one hand generously disposes 
of the wife, while with the other it confers on the 
widowed lover the proud prerogative of being the 
preserver of his angel. Perhaps the Mont 
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Blanc obstacle has nof been very consistently dis- 
solved by the waters of the tropic sea, but since 
it has been evoked, we hope the association will 
be pardoned by our readers when they learn that 
the bleak old mountain not long after witnessed 
the rescue of our heroine from brigands by our hero, 
who arrived most opportunely at the spot, exact- 
ly in the nick of time. But we must absolutely 
check our vagrant pen. We have only to add 
that the lovers of the startling and the tender 
will find Mr. Childe as entertaining, if not as 
classical, as Childe Harold; and though we find 
little higher anthority for indulging in such pas- 
time than the dulce est desipere in loco, we can 
safely say we think the tendency of My Cousin’s 
Story favorable to generous sentiment and con- 
stancy in love, while it contains a little sparkling 
satire that may minister to some nntitled aspi- 
rants to aristocracy a very just rebuke. 


The Life of Faith, in three parts, embracing some 
of the Seriptural Principles or Doctrines of 


Faith, the Power or Effects of Faith in the 

Regulation of Mans Inward Nature, and the 

Relation of Faith to the Divine Guidance. By 

Tuomas C. Urnam, D.D. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. Pp. 480. 

Any elucidation of Christian duty that induces 
stricter conformity to the will of God, should cer- 
tainly be met with favor by those whose eternal 


interests are suspended upon this condition. We | 


feel obliged on this principle, to the excellent 
author of the present treatise, for the illustrations 
he has given us of Faith, and the clearness and 


force with which he has prescribed the means | 
ordained of God for its attainment and invigora- | 
tion. We had some misgivings before taking up | 
this book, that we should find the work an advo- | 
eaey of perfectionism, and still think the author | 
somewhat ultra in his assumptions of man’s | 
capacity for holiness, as if it were antagonized | 
by no insurmountable disability—it gratifies us, | 
therefore, to find him expressly avowing his belief | 


that “absolute perfection exists only in another 
world.” The first step in the process of the 


author's reasoning is an exposition of natural | 


faith—that confidence in the integrity of the 


elements, moral and physical, around us, and our | 
own capacity to appropriate them to our views, | 
that suggests and energizes action in the various | 


pursuits of time. This faith he assigns as the 


grand mainspring of all valuable achievement | 


merely of a worldly nature, and the secret talis- 
man of all human greatness. Religious faith he 
makes analogous to this, only that the object of 
confidence is God; and the ultimate of effort, 
poliness, Such Faith in its highest exercise would 











make the Will of God the exclusive motive of 
the heart, and if such a degree of it could be 
attained, would of necessity make the possessor 
The error of the Perfectionist is the 
assumption that such Faith is attainable in our 
present state. That it is not, the lives of all holy 
men, wherever they are portrayed for our i. 
struction by the pen of inspiration, would be con- 
clusive proof, even were there no express enun- 
ciation of the doctrine ; but it is written on the 
holy page as if in sunbeams, “ there is not a just 
man upon earth that doeth good and sinneth 
not.” An elaborate discussion of this subject is 
not to be expected at our hands; although our 
faith in the negative to the theory of human per- 
fectibility held by some religionists is, we think, 
impregnably fortified by Holy Writ, we do not 
arrogate the right of prescribing creeds to others. 
The Bible is, we think, the only “ form of sound 
words” to be received implicitly as the “Rule 
of Faith,” and we have no fear for that “which 
was once delivered to the saints,” if the Word of 
“God is prayerfully and diligently searched “ for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.” Whatever may be said or 
dreamed of perfection derived from any other 
source, the apostle has prescribed the teaching of 
the Bible as the appointed means to make “ the 
man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” If there is any one feature in the 
theology of modern times, more portentous of 
evil than another, we may be permitted, with all 
due deference, to suggest that it is the substitu- 
tion of merely human phraseology for those forms 
of truth which the Omniscient has selected to ex- 
press his will. He who made us, and whose 
wisdom is unerring, must have adapted the very 
language of his Word as perfectly as possible to 


sinless. 


the moral nature of the being it addresses, and it 
is dangerous to descend from this high elevation 
to vindicate the ways of God to man in the un- 
hallowed dialect of a merely rational philosophy. 
To return to the Life of Faith; we are free to 
admit that the standard of personal holiness 
adopted by the Church, judging from its utter- 
ance in the lives of Christians, falls far, very far 
below that of the Gospel, and she should thank 
the reverend author that he thus “stirs up her 
pure minds, by way of remembrance,” on this all 
important subject. May this new essay in his 
Master’s service be crowned with His blessing. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION, PHILADELPHIA. 
The Boy and the Birds. Pp. 222. 
This isa very sprightly, entertaining introduction 
toornithology, written by an English Jady, and de- 
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scriptive rather of that of England, than America. 
Some fifteen or twenty beautiful wood cuts em- 
bellish the volume, and the colloquial affability 
and delicate feeling that pervade it, must have a 
fascination for the infant listener that no pen but 
that of woman could have so tenderly and beau- 
tifully given. Though carefully adapted to the 
juvenile capacity, its very naiveté is so gracefully 
artistic, and its historical details so obviously re- 
liable, that the oldest may derive from it both 
entertainment and instruction. 


The Light and the Dark Path: or the History of 
Mary Lester and Eliza Bruce. Pp. 156. 


The title is the key to the disclosures of this 
little work. Mary Lester is a good girl, and Eliza 
Bruce a bad one. Twenty-four wood cuts are 
given in illustration of as many incidents, and 
the progression of virtue in the one case and of 
vice in the other, is in poetical keeping with ex- 
perience. The moral is excellent, and the execu- 
tion respectable. 


Sketches of Home Life. Pp. 126. 


This is a series of family anecdotes intended to 
expose mistaken views of duty, and enforce the 
necessity of Christian principle as the impulse to 
all genuine excellence. The gist of the whole 
volume is expressed in one of its pages, which 
we partially transcribe. “In the absence of right 
principles there is no constraining motive of love 
to the Saviour to stimulate and encourage in the 
path of weariness and difficulty, and although 
excitement may urge on for a while, it cannot 
impart a bracing and sustaining power to the 
energies of the mind. High resolves and glowing 
desires are as the early cloud and the morning 
dew, beautiful, but evanescent. The blossoms of 
promise are fair and lovely, but are soon blighted 
and withered, and we find no fruit. To expect 
that it should be otherwise, would be to imitate 
the simple child who gathers a favorite flower, 
and then planting it in the ground, wonders why 
it does not grow. The sapless stem cannot im- 
part life and vigor to the drooping petals, neither 
can a heated imagination produce the fruits of 
the Spirit.” 


The Young Jew; a History of Alfred Moritz 
Myers, adapted for Children. By the author 
of “The Peep of Day.” Pp. 72. 

This is authenticated in a prefatory note as the 

“ genuine history of the personnamed.” Its prin- 

cipal interest consists in the illustration it gives 

of the difficulties of the Israelite in coming to the 

Saviour. The impregnable wall of partition reared 

almost to the very heavens, to shut out the access 














of the champions of the cross, appears to inter 
pose an almost eternal barrier to the introduction 
of the Gospel. But the Word of God is “ mighty 
to the pulling down of strongholds,” and instances 
like that before us are occasionally given in mercy 
to encourage effort and foreshadow the final per 
fect triumph of the True Messiah. This little 
book will kindle an earnest interest in youthful 
Christians, to become auxiliary to the accom- 
plishment of this glorious result. May it be 
speedy as it will be most joyous. 


Sickness Improved. Pp. 153. 

This is an exquisite little book—filled with 
sparkling gems to irradiate the dark and lonely 
hours of sickness. One cannot yead it without 
tears of thankfulness that earthly suffering has 
been made by the Redeemer a Beatitude. True 
faith, like some sweet flowers, exhales its fra- 
grance most diffusively when crushed—unlike 
the flower, its life but gathers vigor from the vio- 
lence it suffers, and is never happier or brighter 
than when it is prostrate in the dust. Can we 
say more in commendation of this little volume # 
Like the tree of life from which it is engrafted, 
“its leaves are for the healing” of the wounded, 
and we shall be much disappointed if it does not 
impart joyfulness as well as cure. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


We are beginning to realize the benefits of our 
quick and facile communication with the Old 
World, in frequent transfers of their gems of art 
to these once pronounced extreme “ends of the 
earth.” Already are the productions of the mod- 
ern European masters brightening our cabinets, 
and competing in our halls of exhibition with the 
works of native artists. The reproach can cer- 
tainly no longer be preferred with justice, that 
Republicans cannot appreciate art. Let the ex- 
patriated monarchist loiter leisurely along the 
great avenue of our city on a sunny day, at this 
delicious season, and if he doubts our appetence 
for the beautiful creations of the artist, he must 
certainly stand self-convicted by his scepticism 
of incapacity to appreciate evidence. Without 
dwelling on the numerous gems that beam from 
countless windows all along this promenade, we 
have a compact gallery of native pictures at the 
Art-Union, that is continually thronged with 
warm admirers from early morn till late at night. 
Its free access to the public we regard somewhat 
like the generous distribution of the Croton, a rich 
fount of general benefit. Nothing softens and re- 
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fines the manners of society like a liberalizing 


familiarity with the beautiful embodiments of | 


art; and next to moral principle, no means can so 
effectually antagonize low vice, as the attractions 
of an elevated taste in substitution for the coarser 
gratifications of the senses. But we must not 
wander from the themes that have more espe- 
cially suggested these remarks. We allude to the 
exhibition of Delaroche’s painting at the National 
Academy of Design, and that of works of various 
other modern European artists, by Messrs. Goupil, 
Vibert & Co., 289 Broadway. 

David's celebrated picture of Napoleon crossing 
the Alps has so long occupied the general mind 
as the almost daguerreotype of the event, that 
a sort of instjnctive incredulity resists at first 
this new presentment of that daring feat. 
The idealism of Napoleon's Favorite undoubt- 
edly invested the exploit with great dramatic 
effect, and it was a spirit-stirring spectacle, that 
glorious steed and his impetuous rider, bounding 
over the tremendous heights of St. Bernard by a 
succession of gigantic leaps. But it was neither 
true to nature, nor worthy of the dignity of 
the achievement. Had David's conception been 
the true one, the renown of Hannibal would have 
faded into insignificance, and the modern Cesar 
have been little more than an Imperial rival to 
some hero of the circus. Delaroche has ap- 
proached his subject with a much juster notion 
of its real greatness. He has presented Napo- 
leon as a man, effecting an herculean labor with 
the simplest and most natural means. With the 
addition to his ordinary military dress of nothing 
more than a surtout, to brave the eternal winter 
of the Alps—mounted on a hackneyed mule, and 
led by a rude mountain guide, he appears before 
us, blanched indeed by the cold, and bearing upon 
his browned and snow-flecked boots the tokens of 
the hardships he has braved ; but the fixed gaze 
and the indomitable resolution of his compressed 
lips, convince you that he is utterly regardless of 
suffering or peril, and is absorbed in the accom- 
plishment of his moveless purpose. The home- 
liness of the accessories is forgotten in the majesty 
of the principal, that intellectual greatness that 
beams through the physical till he seems almost 
superhuman. In comparison with this imper- 
sonation, that of David sinks to burlesque, and we 
almost wonder that Napoleon could ever brook 
the caricature. He had not patience to sit for the 
face, but as if effectually to defeat all possible 
vraisemblance, is said to have made his brother 
Joseph sit for him. Delaroche's is a picture of the 


most severe simplicity. In costume, attitude 
and color, it is subdued to perfect nature, and 


| one feels, while gazing on it, that he beholds 
| reality. 








Of the fifty pictures at the room of Messrs. 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., we have not space to give 
details. We may say in general, that they are 
very florid, highly finished, and what would in 
common parlance be called very pretty pictures. 
The exceptions to this classification, comprising 
about one-fifth of the number, are to us by far 
more pleasing. La Belle des Belles, and another 
picture not in the catalogue, by Court, are chastely 
and beautifully painted. <A large Sea-piece by 
Mozin; The School, by Waldmuller; Boat Scene, 
by Marohn; Elegy, by Lendelle; and Flowers 
and Fruit, by Gronland, are all admirable works 
of art; but the gem of the collection is the Dead 
Christ, by Ary Scheffer. It might be called the 
parting of the Marys with the body of Jesus just 
before entombment. Recent death is perfectly 
depicted in the features of the Saviour, and the 
tenderness and meekness of his character breathe 
from every lineament; but as with all other at- 
tempts we have ever seen to express the inex- 
pressible, there isa painful sense of mere humanity 
that makes one’s heart ache. Not so with the 
mourning women: all their faces wear the sub- 
lime eloquence of holy grief. That of the mother 
resting on his bosom, and of Mary, the mother of 
James, in the centre of the group, cannot be seen 
without tears, except by those who never weep. 
The exquisite art of this picture cannot be seen 
by any light but that of day. The contrast of 
life and death presented by the face, arm, and 
hand of the mother, in contradistinction from the 
face and neck of Christ, is thrilling—for although 
the face of the mourner is so bloodless, and so 
much of ghastly pallor overspreads her wan and 
grief-stricken features, and though death so recent 
has not yet displaced all natural color from the 
Saviour’s lips; still is the contrast palpable and 
perfect, and you feel that ardent, palpitating con- 
sciousness is breathing in the mother, over uncon- 
scious mortality in the son. There is a perfectly 
exquisite pencil copy of this picture in the collec- 
tion, which inspires an irresistible desire to pos- 
sess the engraving from it, which we are happy 
to understand is in progress to completion. The 
French school of engraving has made astonishing 
advances within twenty years, and the gentlemen 
who have brought out these pictures furnish, we 
understand, at wholesale, everything of this de- 
scription to be met with at the Paris market. 
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